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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled | 


from the Holy Scriptures alone. By Joun 
“Mittox. Translatedfrom the Original, 
by Cuartes Re Sumner, M. A. Libra- 
rian and Ilistoriographer to his Majesty, 
and Prebendary of Canterbury, 4to. pp. 
714. London, 1825. C. Knight. 


THE publication of a new work, by the au- 


thor of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ cannot fail of be- 
ing considered as one of the most remark- 
ableevents in the history of English litera- 
ture.. There are three circumstances con- 
nected with the publication of this work, 
each of which would be sufficient to call 
public attention to it in an extraordinary 
manner: in the first place (for the evidence 
is, to our minds, perfectly conclusive), it is a 
work written by John Milton ; in the second 
place, the discovery, now, of the manuscript 
from which the work is printed, shows how 
hittle attention has been paid to the public 
archives and state-papers that are to be 
found in our public offices, when a work, 
the production of our first poet, has been 
suffered to slumber under the accumulating 
dust ofa century and a half; and lastly, a 
translation of the work is published by the 
express command of his Majesty—a prince 
whose patronage of literature and the arts 
will mark his reign as the Augustan age. 
Though the splendour of Milton’s reputa- 
ton Is almost entirely lost in the blaze of his 
poetical fame, yet it is no less remarkable 
than true, that, during his life-time, he was 
most celebrated for his polemical and politi- 
¢al writings. That the latter should have 
sunk into a temporary oblivion is natural 
€nough, since  thicir republican character 
mast have rendered them unpopular long 
aiter the restoration ; happily, however, w: 
live in an age when little is to be dreaded 
fom the freedom of discussion, and Milton 
Was too virtuous 2 character, whatever may 
eee hin retigions or speculative errors 
rorstiey are) to write anything inimical 
'0 good government. F 
[t was generally believed (perhaps known) 
and asserted by his early biocranh rs, that 
Milton had Written atreatise on theolowy : 


Ut, notwithstanding the various inauiries 


a ‘ 
Fly generally supposed to be lost.— 
un the last few years, a commission has 
“? appointed to investigate the public re- 
ma 8, and this has led to an examination of 
me files which had been neglected. We 
ea know that this commission was either 
Work Beir indirectly the cause of Milton's 
more thee discovered, althougli we think it 
h an probable. Certain it is that, in 
the latter , 
part of the year 1823,-—— 
01. VI : oii, 


* 
‘ 


made respecting it, it had eluded all research, ! 


i 

‘A Latin manuscript, bearing the follow- 
ing title, “ Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doc- 
trina Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita, Disquisitionum libri duo posthumi,” 
was discovered by Mr. Lemon, in the course 
of his researches in the Old State Paper Office, 
situated in what is called the Middle Treasury 
Gallery, Whitehall. It was found in one of 
the presses, loosely wrapped in two or three 
sheets of printed paper, with a large number 
of original letters, informations, examinations, 
and other curious records relative to the 
Popish plots in 1677 and 1678, and to the 
Rye House plot in 1683. The same parcel 
likewise contained a complete and corrected 
copy of all the Latin letters to foreign princes 
and states, written by Milton, while he offi- 
ciated as Latin secretary; and the whole was 
enclosed in an envelope, superseribed, ‘* To 
Mr. Skinner, Mercht-’’ The address seems 
distinctly to identify this important manu- 
script with the work mentioned by Wood, 
though an error has been committed, either 
by himself or his informant, with respect to 
its real title.’ 

Mr. Cyviack Skinner, the merchant here 
alluded to, was the pupil and intimate fmend 
of Milton, to whom he addressed some of his 
sonnets, and who is known to have had in- 
trusted to him some manuscripts of our great 
epic poet. By what means, or at what time, 
this interesting document was deposited in 
the State "Paper Office, is not known with 
certainty, every trace of its existence having 
been lost for nearly a century and a half, 
until it was discovered by Mr. Lemon, the 
deputy-keeper of his majesty’s state papers: 

‘In the absence of ail positive evidence on 
this subject, itis due to the sagacity of Mr. 
Lemon to state the satisfactory conjecture 





originally formed by that gentleman, which 


ses bye, 
ae ee, 


j s have almost converted 

into a moral certainty. From the decided 

republican principles which Cyriack Skinner 

was well known to have adopted, it is not 

improbable that he was suspected of partici- 

pating in some of the numerous political con- 
Cee. 


quent discoverik 


7 : } ! one 
yrevailed during the last ten 


econd, and 


‘ : . © exr} 
SHIracies Wa.ill 





- at tha waster j ' aol , La © 
vears of the reign of Charles the ° 


seized in consequence. 
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Supposing this step to have been taken, the 
Milion manuscript woul 1 have come ofh- 
‘cially, with the other suspected documents, 
into the possession either of Sir Joseph Wil- 


liamson or Sir Leoline Jenkins, who held 
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successively the ofhce of principal secretary | 


of state for the southern or home department, 


during the whole of the period alluded to— | 


that is, from 1674 to 1684. {It was at this 
time the custom for the secretaries, on re- 
tiring from office, to remove with them the 





| public documents connected with thei re- | works of Milton. 
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spective administrations ; but both these dis- 
tincuished statesmen, from a conviction of 
the inconvenience of a practice which has 
since been disused, bequeathed their large 
and valuable collection of manuscripts to iis 
Majesty's State Paper Office. It was in the 
course of examining these papers, for the 
purpose of arranging them in chronological 
order, and of forming a catalogue raisonné 
of their contents, that the identical manu- 
script came to light, of which the public, by 
his Majesty's gracious command, is now in 
possession. 

‘In the same office have been lately dis- 
covered some curious documents, ‘hitherto 
unknown, respecting both the family history 
and the official life of Milton, which, by the 
permission of Mr. Secretary Peel, are now 
incorporated, with other materials, into an 
account of him and his writings, about to be 
published hy the Rev. Mr. Todd, the well- 
known and able editor of Milton's Poetical 
W orks.’ 

‘The manuscript itself consists of seven 
hundred and thirty-five pages, closely written 
on small quarto lett r-paper. The first part, 
as far as the 15th chapter of the first book, is 
in a small and beautiful Italian hand, being 
evidently a corrected copy, prepared for the 

ress, without interlineations of any kind. 

his portion of the volume, however, aHords 
a proof that even the most careful transerip- 
tion seldom fails to diminish the accuracy of 
a text; for, although it is evident that extra- 
ordinary pains have been employed to secure 
its legibility and correctness, the mistakes 
which are found in this part of the manu- 
script, especially in the references to the 
quotations, are in the proportion of fourteen 
to one, as compared.with those in the re- 
maining three-fifths of the work. The cha- 
racter is evidently that of a female hand; and 
itis the opinion of Mr. Lemon, whose know- 
ledge of the hand-writings of that time is 
so extensive, that the greatest defi.cace is 
due to his judgment, that Mary, the second 
dauchter of Milton, was employed as ama- 
cv. 





nuensis in this part ofthe volume. In 
roboration of this conjecture, 1t m2y be re- 


marked, that some of the mistakes above al- 
luded to are of a nature to induce suspicion 


that the transcriber was merely a2 copyist, or, 
at most, only imperfectly acquainted with the 
learned languages.’ 

We shall not dwell longer on the history of 
the manuscript, as we thi ik Mr. Sutiner 
sadduces circuinstantial evidence enon: 
nrove the work to be the long-imuss 
tise of Milton, independent of those proofs 
of authenticity which the resemblance of its 
language and opinions bear to the printed 
The treatise on Christian 
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doctrine, now first published, is supposed to 
have been composed during his declining 
years; and it,as Mr. Sumner observes, ‘affords 
a pleasing picture of a mind softened by the 
influence of religious principle, and becoming 
gradually more tolerant of the supposed errors 
of others, as the period drew near when he 
must answer for his own before, an unerring 
tribunal.’ 

The peculiar feature in the work before us 
is, that it appears to be a compilation from 
Scripture alone, as its title expresses. The 
work is valuable, as it removes many doubts 
hitherto entertained respecting the real opi- 
nions of Milton, and, above all, the charges 
of his being a ‘time server,’ and secretly 
entertaining an inclination towards popery. 
On the subject of divorce, this work coincides 
with the published opinions of Milton; but 
it proves what some have suspected, that he 
believed in the lawfulness of polygamy, to 
which he appears to have been led by the 
difficulty he found in reconciling the com- 
monly-received opinion with the practices of 
the patriarchs. As this is neither the least 
novel nor the least curious part of Milton's 
work, we shall make an extract from it. 
After refuting or explaining the passages of 
scripture supposed to be against polygamy, 
which he does with great ingenuity : he thus 
argues in favour of it :— 

‘On the other hand, the following pas- 
sages clearly adinit the lawfulness of poly- 
gamy. Exod. xxi. 10. if he take him another 
wife, her food, her raiment, and her duty of 
marriage, shall he not diminish. Deut. xvii. 
17., neither sha!l he multiply wives to him- 
self, that his heart turn not away. Would 
the law have been so loosely worded, if it 
had not been allowable to take more wives 
than one at the same time’? Who would 
venture to subjoin, as an inference from this 
language, therefore let him have one only ? 
In such case, since it is said in the preceding 
verse, he shall not multiply horses to hiin- 
self, it would be necessary to subjoin there, 
also, therefore he shall have one horse only. 
Nor do we want any proof to assure us, that 
the first institution of marrage was intended 
to bind the prince equally with the people ; 
if, therefore, it permits only one wife, it per- 
mits no more, even to the prince. But the 
reason given for the law is this, that his heart 
turn not away—a danger which would arise 
if he were to marry many, and especially 
stranve women, as Solomon afterwards did. 
Now. if the present law had been intended 
Inereiy as a confirmation and vindication of 
te primary institution of marriage, nothing 
could have been more appropriate than to 
have recited the institution itself in this 
place, and not to have advanced that reason, 
alone, which has been mentioned. 

‘Tet us hear the words of God himself, 
the Author of the law. and the best Interpreter 
of his, own will. 2 Sam. xii. 8., I gave thee 
thy master’s wives into thy bosom... . and, 
if that had been too little, [would moreover 
have given unto thee such and such things. 
Here there can be no subterfuge; God gave 
him wives—he gave them to the man whom 
he loved, as one among a number of great 
benefits; he would have given him more, if | 








these had not been enough. 
very argument which Ged uses towards 
David, 1s of more force when applied to the 
gift of wives, than to any other,—thou ought- 
est at least to have abstained from the wife 
of another person, not so much because ] 
had given thee thy master’s house, or thy 
master’s kingdom, as because I had given 
thee the wives cf the king. Beza, indeed, 
objects, that David herein committed incest, 
namely, with the wives of his father-in-law. 
But he had forgotten what is indicated hy 
i:sther i. 12,13., that the kings of Israel had 
two houses for the women—one appointed 
for the virgins, the other for the concubines, 
and that it was the former, and not the latter, 
which were given to David. This appears 


also from 1 Kings 1. 4., the king knew her | 


not. Cantic vi. 8, there are fourscore con- 


Besides, the | 


EE 


cubines, and virgins without number. At. 


the same time, it might be said, with perfect 
propriety, that God had given him his mas- 
ter’s wives, even supposing that he had only 
given hin as many in number and of the 
same description, though not the very same ; 
even as he gave him, not indeed the iden- 
tical house and retinue of his master, but one 
equally magnificent and royal. 

‘It is not wonderful, therefore, that what 
the authority of the law, and the voice of God 
himself has sanctioned, should be alluded to 
by the holy prophets, in their inspired hymns, 
as a thing lawful and honourable. Psalm 
xlv. 9. (which is intitled A Song of Loves), 
king’s daughters were among thy honourable 
women,—v. 14., the virgins her companions 
that follow her shall be brought unto thee. 
Nay, the words of this very song are quoted 
by the apostle to the Hebrews, 1. 8. unto the 
Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, &c., as the 
words wherein God the Father himself ad- 
dresses the Son, and in which his divinity is 
asserted more clearly than in any other pas- 
sage. Would it have been proper for God 
the Father to speak by the mouth of harlots, 
and to manifest his holy Son to mankind as 
God in the amatory songs of adulteresses ? 
Thus, also, in Cantic. vi 8—10., the queens 
and concubines are evidently mentioned with 
honour, and are all, without distinction, con- 
sidered worthy of celebrating the praises of 
the bride: there are threescore queeus, and 
fourscore concubines, and virgins without 
number—the daughters saw her and blessed 
her; yea, the queens and the concubines, 
and they praised her. Nor must we omit 
2 Chron. xxiv. 2, 3. Joash did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord all the days 
of Jehoiada the priest: and Jehoiada took 
for him two wives. For the two clauses are 
not placed in contrast, or disjoined from each 
other, but it is said, in one and the same con- 
nection, that under the cuidance of Jehoida, 
he did that which was right, and that by the 
authority of the same individual, he married 
two wives. This is contrary to the usual 
practice in the eulogies of the kings, where, 
if to the general character anything blameable 
be subjoined, it is expressly excepted; 1 
Kings, xv. 5. save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite, v.11, 14., and Asa did 
that which was right—but the high places 


‘fo | 1 
were not removed: nevertheless, Asa’s heart ‘ that the anger of Aaron 
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was perfect. Since, therefore, the right con. 
duct of Joash is mentioned in unqualified 
terms, in conjunction with his double may. 
riage, it is evident that the latter was not 
considered matter of censure; for the sacred 
historian would not have neglected so suit. 
able an opportunity of making the customary 
excention, if there had really been anything 
which deserved disapprobation, 

‘ Moreover, God himself, in an allegorical 
fiction, Ezek. xxii. 4., represents himself as 
having espoused two wives, Aholah and Aho. 
libah ; a mode of speaking which he would 
by no means have employed, especially at 
such length, even in a parable, nor indeed 
have taken on himself such a character at al] 
if the practice which it implied had been jn. 
trinsically dishonourable or shameful. 

On what grounds, however, can a prac. 
tice be considered dishonourable or shame. 
ful, which is prohibited to no one even under 
the Gospel? for that dispensation annuls none 
of the merely civil regulations which existed 
previous to its introduction. I[tis only en- 
joined that elders and deacons should be 
chosen from such as were husbands of one 
wife, 1 Tim. iii. 2. and Tit. i.6. This im- 
plies, not that to be the husband of more 
than one wife would be a sin—-for, in that 
case, the restriction would hive been equally 
imposed on all; but that, in proportion as 
they were less entangled in domestic affairs, 
they would be more at leisure for the buv- 
ness of the church. Siice, therefore, polv- 
gamy is interdicted in this passage to the m. 
nisters of the church alone, and that not on 
account of any sinfulness in the practice; and 
since none of the other members are preclui- 
ed from it, either here or elsewhere, it follows 
that it was permitted, as abovesaid, to all the 
remaining members of the church, and that 
it was adopted by many without offence. _ 

‘Lastly, I argue as follows from Heb. xm. 
4. Polygamy is either marriage, or fornica- 
tion, or adultery; the apostle recognises no 
fourth state. Reverence for so many patri- 
archs who were polygamists will, I trust, de- 
ter any one from considering it as fornication 
or adultery; for whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge ; whereas the patriarchs 
were the objects of his especial favour, as he 
himself witnesses. If, then, polygamy be 
marriage, properly so called, it is also law- 
ful and honourable, according to the same 
apostle: marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undefiled. “bed 

‘It appears to me sufficiently establishe 
by the above arcuments, that polygamy 1s al- 
lowed by the law of God ; lest, however, any 
doubt should remain, I will subjoin abun- 
dant examples of men whose holiness rpn 
them fit patterns for imitation, and ee 
among the lights of our faith. Ferenee 

lace Abraham, the father of all the faithiul, 
and of the holy seed, Gen. xvi. 1, &c. a ’ 
chap. xxx. and, if I mistake not, N i 
Numb. xii. 1. for he had married [a Cusni*s 


“ehianian WO- 
Marginal Translation, or} an rie 577 oe 
wife of Moses, 


before by 


her proper name of Zipporah, s 


be called bv the new title o hed 
and Miriam show 
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jis time be suddenly kindled, because 
Moses, forty years before, liad married Zip- | 
“orah: nor would they have acted thus 
scornfully tow ards one whom the whole 
house of Israel had gone out to meet, on her 
arrival with her father Jethro. If, then, he | 
married the Cushite during: the ifetime of 
Zipporah, his conduct in this particular re- | 
ceived the express approbation of God him- 
self, who, moreover, punished with severity 
the unnatural opposition of Aaron and his 
sister. Next I place Gideon, that signal ex- 
ample of faith and piety, Judg. vili. 30, 31., | 
and Elkanah, a rigid Levite, the father of Sa- 
muel, who was so far from believing himself 
less acceptable to God, on account of his 
double marriage, that he took with him his 
two wives every year to the sacrifices and an- 
nual worship, into the immediate presence of 
God; nor was he therefore reproved, but 
went home blessed with Samuel, a child of 
excellent promise, 1 Sam. ii. 10. Passing 
over several other examples, though illustri- 
ous, such as Caleb, 1 Chron. ii. 46, 48, vii. 1, 
4, the sons of Issachar, in number six-and- 
thirty thousand men, for they had many 
wives and sons, contrary to the modern Eu- 
ropean practice, where, in many places, the 
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land is suffered to remain uncultivated for | 


want of population; and also Manasseh, the 
son of Joseph, 1 Chron. vii. 14. I come to 
the prophet David, whom God loved beyond 
all men, and who took two wives, besides 
Michal, and this not in a time of pride 
and prosperity, but when he was almost 
bowed down by adversity, and when, as we 
learn from many of the Psalms, he was en- 
tirely occupied in the study of the word of 
God, and in the right regulation of his con- 
duct. 1 Sam. xxv. 42, 43, and afterwards, 
2 Sam. v. 12,13. David perceived that Je- 
hovah had established him king over Israel, 
and that he had exalted his kingdom for his 
people Israel’s sake: and David took him 
more concubines and wives out of Jerusalem. 
Such were the motives, such the honourable 
and holy thoughts, whereby he was infn- 
enced, namely, by the consideration of God's 
kindness towards him for hf people’s sake. 
His heavenly and prophetic understanding 
saw not, in that primitive institution, what we 
in our blindness fancy we discern so clearly ; 
hor did he hesitate to proclaim, in the su- 
preme council of the nation, the pure and 
honourable motives to which, as he trusted, 
—— — in polygamy owed their ex- 
for Tehoral — XXVIII. 5, ofall my sons, 
we st rath given me many sons, he 

n,&c. I say nothing of Solomon, 


and holy man, Jehoiada the priest. Who 
can believe, either that so many men of the 
hichest character should have siuned through 
ignorance fur so many ages, or that their 
hearts should have been so hardened, or 
that God should have tolerated such conduct 


in his people! Let, therefore, the rule re- 
ceived among theologians have the same 
weight here as in other cases :—“ The prac- 


tice of the saints is the best interpretation of 


the commandments.” ’ 
(To be conlinued ) 





Forty Years in the World; or, Sketches and 
Lales of a Soldier's Life. 
(Concluded from p. 456.) 
We have already stated that Ireland and 
India are the principal subjects of these very 
spirited Sketches and Tales, and the author 
is evidently very well acquainted with the 
topography and customs of both countries. 
There is much good feeling displayed in his 
allusions to the land of his birth and the 
associations of his early life; the local de- 
scription of Dublin is also very good and 
very correct, though towards the close of it 
the author makes a blunder in attributing the 
farce of the Weathercock to M‘Arthy, as it 
was written by J, Till Allingham. The At- 
torney’s Office does not please us as a profes- 
sional sketch, but it introduces an interesting 
tale, which we subjoin :-— 
‘ JESSY , 

‘Miss , the daughter of a respectable 
farmer belonging to the Presbyterian con- 
gregation of , came to our Office 
with her father, respecting an action then 
pending against a neighbour, in her own 
walk of life, for breach of promise of mar- 
riage and seduction. She had been educated 
with considerable care, and her appearance 
evinced a mind of much sensibility. Her 
blue eyes, which had once sparkledw ith 
hope ard life, were now dim, and seemingly 
dead to pleasure ; a hollow, death-like gloom 
surrounded them. ler face, which disco- 
vered the features of exquisite beauty, was 














lancholy look of despair, seated in her coun- 


eye of observation. 


srevent her fainting, which exposed some of 
the finest auburn hair in the world, altocvether 





notwithstanding his wisdom, because he 
snd have exceeded due bounds; al- 
lien ae tS not objected to him that he had 
strange a —— but that he had married 
xiii 96 —" >; 1 Kings, xi. 1. Nehen. 
wives. not ; ” Re Rehoboam desired many 
ing the ah . e time of his iniquity, but dur- 
walked ait ag in which he is said to have 
7,21. 93 1€ way of David, 2 Chron. xi. 
»<3. Of Joash, mention has already 

0 was induced to take two 


ves . : 
» Hot by licentious passion, or the wan- 


On deg; =. 
“sires incident to uncontrolled power, 


tby the san-e; . 
y¥ “te sanction and advice of a most wise 


having been the object of care. 


ing man, supported under a load of sorrow 


by the hand of religion. This lent a stern 
character of fortitude to all he said and looked. 
He told the tale for his youngest of twelve 
children. She had been the little darling of 
his declining years, and her faltering tongue 
and tears refused utterance to the tortures of 
her heart. The simple circumstances I thus 
gathered from the circumlocution of old age. 

‘ Jessy yhad been the favorite of her lover 





‘a scorn ho mt 
between them, when reason taught her how 


—— 


_——- -_—_ 


to use the veil of modesty. 
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Hle, however, 


allured bv fortune, married another ; and the 
hopes which young imagination had cherish- 
ed, though nipped by the frost of disappotnt- 


youth, and promised delicious fruit. 


ment, flourished again with the spring of 
Ano- 


ther assiduous wooer had presented himself ; 


| 


} 


and Jessy, considering her first affection in 
its grave, was beginning to lend her willing 
ear to the delightful voice of love, when the 


typhus fever deprived her not only of her 
new sweetheart, but of the gardianship of a 


careful mother. The same dreadful disease 
left her youthful friend a widower, and in the 


course of time, being a neighbour, frequently 


dropping in, attentions were renewed on his 
part, which formed the resurrection of her 
hopes. In time he made a formal proposal 
in presence of her sister, and repeated pro- 
mises afterwards, which completely assure 
her fond heart of having a protector for lie, 
in the man she had secretly adored. 

‘It was necessary, however, not to hurry 


‘into the married state till the dead had been 


mourned for a long period; and in that in- 
terval, pregnant with the fate of this unhappy 
girl, a moment of passionate weakness leit 
her, the victim of affection, at the meicy of a 
villain’s generosity. 

‘ Poor Jessy soon found that she should be 
a mother; and, falling on her knees before 
her seducer, she implored his pity to redeem 
her from being the cause of steeping her aged 
father’s couch in tears. All she said reminds 
me of her namesake, whose case is immortal- 
ized by the feeling Shenstone. She thought 
wore of her lover than she did of herself— 
poor, fond, credulous creature !— 
‘<¢ Phus for your sake | shun each human eye; 

I bid the sweets of blooming youth adieu ; 
To die I languish, but | diead to die, 

Lest my ead fate should nourish pangs for 

you.” 
‘ But he had not even the pity of Shen- 





! 


| 


roses and lilies which her once-gay and in- | 
nocent heart produced in that sweet garden ; | while he deplored to me his want of success 
all animation had fled, and the deep me-| i 


tenance, communicated awful tidings to the | 
Iler person was perfect | 
symmetry, and so delicate in texture, or ra- | 
ther so much weakened by grief, that her | 
bonnet had to be taken off in the office to | 


neglected, but bearing the marks of once 


stone’s Henry. In the face of the congrega- 
tion to which he belonged, he swore that the 


; | child poor Jessy bore was not his. The oath 
now tinged with a sallow hue, instead of the | 


was not believed: and the clergyman, whose 
doctrines he had neglected to follow, wept 


in changing his heart. He was expelled 
from that religious society, and the distracted 
father brought the action in question, as well 
to receive damages for an irreparable injury, 
as to redeem his child's otherwise spovess 
name from aspersion. 

‘When the record came down to be tried, 
the case was clear; but Jessy’s evidence was 
necessary, and she was led into court, half 
dead with fear and shame. She was but as 


the ghost of what she had been: and her silent 
‘Her father was an aged venerable-look- 


in childhood, and a tender intimacy subsisted , 


look, the tone of her sweet voice when she at 
length broke silence and predicted her own 
death, calling in agony upon her seducer to 
look up to Heaven and witness the wreck he 
had made on earth, impressed me with an 
idea that she already belonged to the king- 
dom of spirits. A coldness spread over my 
whole frame. Her pale lip trembled. ‘I 
looked upon the man that [ might know 
another like him. The judge wiped his eyes, 
and sighed over the depravity of human na- 
ture. A universal silence expressed the loud 


est commiseration, and heartfelt pity accom- 
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panied the pale creature as she retired from 
the crowded seat of justice. The jury award- 
ed five hundred pounds damages ; for it was 
proved that Mr. had a valuable pro- 
perty. No defence was made, as the de- 
fendant’s attorney was a man of honour, and 
absolutely refused to be instrumental in any 
attempt to injure the reputation of Miss ——. 
Previously to the trial, however, all his pro- 
perty had been conveyed away; and his bail 
having surrendered him, he took up his re- 
sidence in the Marshalsea, together with his 
wile, for he had forsaken his Jessy on account 
of another. There he was condemned to re- 
mnain for three years under the statute of frauds. 
‘Some time after, I often rode past poor 
Jessy'’s place of residence, in the hope of 
seeing ber. Alas! this unfortunate creature's 
mind becaine deranged: by constantly dwell- 
ing on her grief, the seat of thought burst 
from its own fulness. Her insanity was a 
ensive deep melancholy. She was never 
ee to utter any complaint ; but the excla- 
mation, ‘ My God!" was so continually 
heard to fall from her silver tongue, that it 
was evident her mind was incessantly occu- 
pied by the horrors of retrospection. IJ have 
seen her pluck a beautiful flower in a lovely 
garden, which she had delighted to trim in 
the days of her happiness, look at it wist- 
fully (then I thought she was comparing 
what sie had been to it), place it in her 
breast affectionately (then I shed a tear— 





for, “‘ poor dear,” said I, * thus you ought 


to have been cherished by love),” dash it 
from her, with the mournful cry of ‘ My 
God !"—* Ah!’ said I mentally, “f so you 
were served: first admired, then plucked, 
and cast away when you expected to be 
placed in the bosom of truth.” 

‘It scarcely need be added that Jessy, 
like the flower she hod thrown away, wi- 
thered rapidly, and mingled with the dust 
whence her beautiful form had sprung. She 
now lies in the west corner of the meeting- 
house-yard of --—, and many a sigh of 
regret is heaved over her green erave.’ 

The second volume contains an amusing 
article on the prejudices of the world, as to 
superiority of blood from ancient descent, 
which prevails very largely in Ireland :— 

‘fT have heard my turf-makers, up to their 
middle in mud, talking with rapture about 
the effects of blood from ancestry. 
nan, nor the son ef man, nor man’s man,” 


says one, in all freland, England, Scotland, 


or Wales, can back a herse with ‘Squire 
H——_,, of Narrow-Water.”— Och! bo- 
theration to me if I know,” said another; 
** but, bad luck to me, but I tink Mr. C 
his match. O, Jasus! man dear, if you saw 
them altogether t’other day after the pack, 
flying all over t! © Citches just like the mail 
on tae clane roau.’—*‘‘ 1 hae seen it, mun,’ 
said a third; ‘* but fine a bit o’ Mr. C 
crack a whip wi’ the ‘squire.’?—‘ How 
should he’” said a fourth; *f be has not the 
blood in his veins.”” The descendant of the 
Scotchman entered into an argument,and ex- 
plained that all men, having come from 
Adam, must necessarily have the same sort 
of blood in their veins. The original Irish- 








men made faces at him all the time; and, | tonishment was great. 


-_—- —— —-- —_—_- —_ - 


| with his “ grape,” one of them nearly cover- 
ed him with mud and water, but coincided 
with the descendant ofan Englishman, that 
some horses, and dogs, and cocks, had su- 
perior blood, and that, therefore, one man 
had better blood than another. The fourteen 
turf-makers were divided in opinion, and 
almost came to blows in the pit where they 
were splashing in dirt; but there was a large 
majority in favour of Mr. II———, and it 
was decided that his ancient and noble blood 
enabled him to beat his whipper-in, after the 
hounds, in leaping over stone-walls and 
ditches, at the risk of breaking his neck.’ 

We shall make one more extract, and then 
leave these very clever and well-written 
volumes to the certain approbation of the 
public :— 

‘ Blind Owen was in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, and his wife had nearly at- 
tained the same fulness of days. From the 
time of their marriage, about fifty years ago, 
they had resided on a small farm of two 
acres; and their neighbours spoke of their 
great industry and irreproachable character 
with respect and admiration. 

‘Of a large family one daughter alone re- 
mained as a staff to support her tottering 
parents, and the produce of her wheel had 
been their subsistence during a long period ; 
for her father had been blind about eleven 
years, and her mother was crazy. Though 
Owen was deprived of sight, Providence 





made his heart glad. With the lark he sang 
and whistled at summer dawn, and his fite 
was heard warbling among the rocks after the 
cuckoo. Hard times, however, had driven 
him nearly to despair. His cow had been 
sold to make up arrears of rent, and his fife 
was pawned in Newry for two tenpennies 
that went to pay county cess. His crop of 
potatoes was not in the ground in June for 
want of seed. He sang not, neither did he 
whistle. Iie had not a shirt—his brogues 
were no security against stones—his whole 
dress was in tatters. Yet old blind Owen did 
not bee. “I could bear all,” said he, with 





tears trickling down his cheeks, ‘ but for 
poor Mary's sake: yet she never complains ; 
but on a Sunday morning, when she stands 
at the door and sees the girls, with their red 
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cloaks and shawls, passing to prayers, she 
| sobs outright, and well I know it is because 
'she cannot go, for the ereature has only a 
} > 
ue bed-gown. 
‘These particulars the old man detailed 
one day to me as I met him hobbling to the 
bog with a creel for turf; and there were such 


sorrow, sincerity, and worth painted on his | 


| 
| 

{ 

' 

| withered countenance that a tear started to 
my own eye whilst I surveyed him and heard 
the affecting aecents of his melodious voice. 
Ile went on to fill his creel, and I hastened 
home to get a shirt, with which I returned ; 
and slipping behind him, as he came from 
the bog, t placed it in his creel, and followed 
him to witness his behaviour. Me did not 
discover the shirt until he came to a stile, 
after passing my house; for there he was 
forced to place the creel on the steps, from 
off his back, and turn round to mount and 
lift it over: thenhe felt my present. His as- 
He left his ereel on 





| 





~——— 





ee 


ee: 
the stile, and taking the shirt, sat down by 
the road-side, and ascertained what jt real! 
was, by carefully handling the sleeves ke 
Then, getting up, he struck the ground two 
or three times with a stick he had in his 
hand, us in perplexity ; but at last he wheel. 
ed round, and marched back to my house 
where he stood leaning against my gate foe 
some time. One of my little daughter 
went out, and said to him— 
*“ Well, Owen, what do you stand there 
for? Why don't you come in?” 

‘QO, Miss?” said he, “as I was passing 
one of the shirts drying on the hedge, I _ 


| lieve, fell into my creel, and I returned with 


ithere, sore afraid and wondering.” 

‘«* T put it into your creel, Owen,” said 
[; ‘wear it; and I shall endeavour, with 
the blessing of God, to raise up friends to 
relieve your distress, and put in your crop 
of potatoes.” 

‘« My prayers are heard,” said he ; “ the 
Almighty has raised your honour up to be 
my preservation in this hour of need. I fell 
upon my knees this morning, and uttered 
the bitterness of my heart.” 

‘T lost no time in making his case known 
to the public, through the mediuin of the 


|Newry Telegraph: and a very handsome 


subscription was the immediate consequence. 
This was not orly sufficient for his present 
wants to purchase articles of wearing appa- 
rel, to put in his crop of potatoes, but also to 


‘buy a pig to grunt at his door, and eat his 





potatoe skins, and a cow to convert daisies 


into milk and butter. It moreover supplied 

him with a stock of oatmeal and flax; so 

that his fife was again heard warbling merrily 
the gratitude of his heart.’ 

Lhe Commercial Power of Great Britan; 
exhibiting a complete View of the Public 
Works of this Country, under the several 
Heads of Streets, Roads, Canals, Aqueducts, 
Bridges, Coasts, and Maratime Ports.— 
By the Baron Deupix, Member of the 
Institute of France. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1825. C. Kmeht. 

Baron Depry is a liberal and enlightened 

Frenchman, who, though by no means 

wanting in the wor patria, is not blind to 

the merits of other countries and other go- 
vernments. He has, for some years, heen 
making a strict investigation into the nature 

of the British power, both naval and mili- 

tary, and the most liberal access: has been 

given to him to visit our public works 
and national institutions, with which he has 
made himself much more intimately ac 
quainted than many well-informed English- 
men. What the Baron Dupin’s former 
work was to the military and naval, the pre 
sent volumes are to the commercial, power 
of this country; and, in the introduction to 
the work now before us, he pays the follow- 
ing eloquent tribute to our greatness -—— 
‘To analyze with regularity the elemenss 
of which the British power is composed, = 
have first examined the institutions and ™ 
operations of the ‘‘ military powet, rT “ 

the “‘ naval power.” We have pointe , 

the means, offensive and defensive, of eget 

try which nature has separated from the 

of the world by the obstacles of the s@, . 
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—— 
which nautical science has surrounded by 
ramparts hitherto impregnable ; ramparts 
which serve also as means of attack ; which 
convey armies from one hemisphere to an- 
other, and which, even on the most distant 
shores, meet with England still! England, 
equally prudent and ambitious, possesses on 
every continent, out-posts which, according 
to the fluctuations of her fortune, in turn give 
aid to her in conquest, and refuge in retreat ; 
and which, at all times, are fields for the en- 
terprise and activity of a commerce which 
braves every danger, and never allows itself 
to rest. 

‘Let us pause for a moment to contem- 
plate this spectacle, unexampled in the his- 
tory of nations. In Europe, the British em- 

ire borders, at once, towards the north, upon 
Dehmark, upon Germany, upon Holland, 
upon France ; towards the south, upon Spain, 
upon Sicily, upon Italy, upon Western Tur- 
key. It holds the keys of the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean; it commands the mouth 
of the Black Sea, as well as of the Baltic. 
No sooner had its navy,—the arbiter of the 
Archipelago, ceased to be adverse to the 
cause of Greece, than, on the instant, the ports 
of Peloponnesus found new liberators in the 
posterity of the Ieraclides: and, from Co- 
rinth to Tenedos, the sea which leads to the 
Bosphorus became to the descendants of the 
Argonauts the road to victory, and to a se- 
cond and a richer golden fleece—national 
independence! In Europe, the British em- 
pire permits this conquest. 

‘In America, it gives boundaries to Rus- 
sia towards the Pole, and to the United 
States towards the temperate regions. Un- 
der the Torrid Zone, it reigns in the midst of | 
the Antilles, encircles the Gulf of Mexico, 
till, at last, it meets those new states, which 
it was the first to free from their dependence 
on their mother-country, to make them more 
surely dependant upon its own commercial 
industry :—and, at the same time, to scare, 
in either hemisphere, any mortal who might 
endeavour to snatch the heavenly fire of its 
genius, or the secret of its conquests, it holds, 
midway between Africa and America, and 
on the road which connects Europe with 
Asia, that rock to which it chained the Pro- 
metheus of the modern world. 

‘In Africa, from the centre of that island 
devoted of yore, under the symbol of the 
‘ross, to the safety of every Christian flag, 
the British empire enforces from the Barbary 
states that respect which they pay to no other 
Power. From the foot of the Pillars of Her- 





cules, it carries dread into the heart of the re- 
Motest provinces of Morocco. On the shores 
of the Atlantic it has built the forts of the | 
Gold Coast and of the Lion’s Mountain. It, 
Is from thence that it strikes the prey whigh 
the black furnish to the European races of | 
wether it is there that it attaches to the | 
ton e freed-men whom it snatches from the | 
soa slaves. On the same conunent, be- 
‘ © tropics, and at the point nearest to | 

Austrian Pole, it has possessed itself of a | 


s ‘ , ' 
elterunder the very Cape of storms. Where 


t N . . 
© Spaniards and the Portuguese thouglit 


On} ‘ - ° . ' 
Y of securing a port for their ships to | 


bu i 
ch at—where the Dutch perceived no 


capabilities beyond those of a plantation— | 
it is now establishing the colony of a second | 
British people ; and, uniting English activity | 
with Batavian patience, at this moment it is | 
extending around the Cape the boundaries of | 
a settlement which will increase in the south | 
of Africa, to the size of those states which it | 
has founded in the north of America. From | 
this new focus of action and of conquest, it | 
casts its eyes towards India; it discovers, it | 
seizes, the stations of most importance to its | 
commercial progress, and thus renders itself | 
the exclusive ruler over the passes of Africa, | 
from the east of another hemisphere. 

‘ Finally,—as much dreaded in the Persian 
Gulf and the Erythrean Sea, as in the Pacific 
Ocean and the Indian Archipelago, the 
British empire, the possessor of the finest 
countries of the east, beholds its factors | 
reign over eighty millions of subjects. The | 
conquests of its merchants in Asia begin | 
where those of Alexander ceased, and where | 
the Terminus of the Romans could never | 
reach. At this moment, from the banks of | 
the Indus to the frontiers of China-—from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the mountains 
of Thibet, all acknowledge the sway of a 
mercantile company, shut up in a narrow 
street of the city of London! 

‘Thus, from one centre, by the vigour of. 
its institutions, and the advanced state of its 
civil and military arts, an island which, in 
the Oceanic Archipelago, would scarcely be 
ranked in the third class, makes the effects of | 
its industry, and the weight of its power, to 
be felt in every extremity of the four divisions 
of the globe; while, at she same time, it is 
peopling and civilizing a fifth, which will 
follow its laws, will speak its language, and 
will adopt its manners, with its trade, its 
arts, its cultivation, and its enlightenment.’ | 

Baron Dupin then contrasts Ingland 
with ancient Rome, and points out the new | 
force of the former in its commercial power. 
The various branches of that power are next 
noticed, and form, indeed, the subject of 
the work. Our roads, streets, rivers, canals, | 
bridges, docks, ports, commercial edifices, 
coasts, harbours, &c. in every part of the 
kingdom, come under his observation, and 
their relative importance in contributing to | 
our mercantile supremacy and wealth are 
clearly explained. In the course of the 
work, Baron Dupin frequently compares, or 
contrasts, France with England, pointing | 
out how far they differ, and wherein the su- 
periority lies. The author has not only de- | 
rived his information from the best sources, 
but he has spared no pains, in a careful in- | 
vestigation of his subject, to which his own | 
scientific knowledge, in forming a due esti- | 
mate, must be added. We have at present 
little room for extract, nor would any ex- 
tracts we could make do justice to the dili- 
gent research and talent that Baron Dupin 
displays : he is not only an able, but a very | 
elegant writer, as indeed will be seen from 
the passage we have already quoted. The 
following is a notice of railways—a subject 
on which the mania was so strong a few 
months ago :— 

© Wooden Rail- Woys.—These roads were 
at first used fer the conveyance ef eeal and | 


Troon. 


— 


ore, both within and without mines. So 
early as 1671, wooden rail-ways placed lon- 
gitudinally on transverse slopes were em- 
loyed in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. 
n France, wooden rail-ways are still used 
in the coal mines of Auzin, and in the lead 
mines of Poullaouen. We might apply this 
plan to many important purposes; for ex- 
ample, for the conveyance of timber for ship- 
building, when it is too farremoved from water- 
courses to be transported by the usual means. 

* [ron Rail- Ways.—The general improve- 
ment of manufactures in Great Britain, which 
has occasioned iron to be substituted fer 
wood, in a multitude of ways, has given rrse 
to the use of iron rail-roads. They were ori- 
ginally introduced in the great foundry of 
Colebrook Dale, aboutthe year 1786. The 
first idea of this improvement is attributed to 
Mr, John Curr, civil engineer, of Sheftield. 
Mr. Jessop was the first engineer of celebrity 
who made use of iron rail-ways in the south 
of England. 

‘We have already shown the advantage 


derived from the use of these rail-ways Ly 


land and by sea, for the conveyance of the 
materials employed in constructing the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater. In treating of comme:- 


cial conveyance, we shall notice many other 


uses of these rail-ways, no less advantageous 
and interesting. 

‘At the time of my first visit to Great 
Britain, it was calculated that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neweastle, there were two hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles of iron rail-ways 
along a space of twenty-one miles long and 
twelve broad, above ground ; and thuse be- 
low ground were not less extensive. In 
Wales, iron rail-ways are very much used 
for conveying ore and coal from the mines to 
the furnaces, and iron and coal to the canals and 
ports. The rail-way from Cardiff to Mertyr- 
Tydwil, is thirty-six miles long. In Gtamor- 
vanshire alone, there are three hundred miles 
of rail-ways. 

‘The rail-ways in Scotland are highly un- 
portant, as well on account of their exteut as 
for the advantages they afford to trade; such, 
for example, is the road from Kilmarnock to 
Next to this, the most remarkable 
are the rail-ways of the Carron iron-foundry, 


and of Lord Elgin’s, Mr. Erskine’s, and Sur 


J. Hope's coal-mines. A plan has beea 
proposed for making a rail-way from Ber- 
wick to Glasgow, along a line of one hun- 


'dred and fiity miles; the execution of that 


part of the road lying between Berwick and 
Kelso, is already authorized by act of Parha- 
ment.’ 

The notice of suspension-bridges is very 
interesting :— 

‘ Furopeans were preceded by Asiatics in 
the erection of suspension-bridges, whether 
by cables of vegetable substances, or iron 
chains. In China, and in Thibet, the na- 
tives of the west have admired those bold 
constructions which embellish the narratives 
of their travels. Thus we have been told by 
them, that one of the largest works of this 
kind, the bridze of Chuka, thrown over the 


| Jam poo, has existed from time immemorial 


But in this species of works, a3 well as in 
several ether branches ef human industry, 





























































































































the eastern nations, after having, even in the | 
earliest times, made astonishing progress, 
stopped all at ance in their march. Thus, 
the inhabitants of Thibet and China erected 
such suspension-bridges as would allow a 
man with a burden, or even beasts of burden, 
to pass the largest rivers; but they never 
conceived the idea of a bridge upon which 
horses drawing carriages could pass with se- 
curity; this great step was reserved for the 
nations of Europe. 

‘In a country where all the forms of na- 
ture seem proportioned to the grandeur of 
the continent which they characterize—in 





North America, the inhabitants were com- | 
pelled to throw bridges over the largest rivers | 
known, and across precipices not less consi- | 
derable; to obtain this end, they were under 
the necessity of finding some method easy 
and little expensive. Suspension-bridges 
appeared to them to unite this double advan- | 
tage; they therefore attempted to erect one 
sufficiently strong to carry horses and ear- 
riages ; this bold attempt was crowned with | 
complete success. Now may be seen, above 
the cataracts of Sckuylkill, a bridgesuspended 
in the air, from three points of support only, 
and on a length of above 100 yards. Again, 


re 
> 





another bridge, supported by four points, | 


and being 158 yards long, may be seen; and | 


a third, in the state of Massachusetts, sus- | 


tained by two points of support only, ata | 
distance of eighty-one yards from each other, | 


. - | 
has been thrown over the Merrimack, which | 
f | 


exceeds, by a great deal, the span of stone 
bridges executed with all the perfection of 
which modern art is capable. 

‘From North America, this noble appli- 


‘ation of art was soon transferred and natu- | ‘ 
that it. 
should be first adopted, on our continent, by | 


ralized in Europe. It was just 
the nation who had surpassed others in the 
execution of those great works in which iron 
is the principal element. 

* Righty years ago, the English threw over 
the Tees, at Winch, near Durham, a bridge 


of iron-wire, which served for foot-passen- | 


gers. Inthe present century, by means of 
chains placed close to each other, carrying 
cross-beams and planks laid longitudinaily, 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| or year. 


they have constructed bridges, over which | 


workmen might pass with loaded wheeibar- 
rows. Such were the bridges established on 
iron chains, and thrown from one eminence 
to another, for the purpose of carrying away 


to disengage the blocks of marble, which 
were then blown up with gunpowder, and 
employed afterwards to form the great Break- 
water at Plymouth. These works, which I 
first made known on the continent, as well 


as the essays of Captain Brown, were exe- | 


cuted in the south of England, as earlv as 
1816, and even before. Towards the end of 
1816, the Scotch introduced the use of sus- 
pension-bridges into their country, but with- 
out extending them, at first, to the passage 
of horses and carriages. The constructions 
of this kind, due to Scottish engineers, have 
this in common, that iron wires are em- 
ployed in lieu of cables of suspension; Lut 
they differ much as to the manner in which 


the floors are suspended. 


' 
' 
| 
; 


tier, were the united 
the earth which they had to remove, in order | 
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‘To simplify the descriptions, we will call | plainly marked upon his countenance, ang 
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suspensoires (suspending-rods) the pieces of, expressed by every motion of his hody. 


iron employed for this suspension. There 
are bridges of which the suspending-rods are 
directed obliquely from each support or 
point of suspension, to the platform of the 
floor. This last system, proposed by M. 
Poyet, in France, more than thirty years ago, 


is the least advantageous, and cannot be, 


sufficient for bridges of large dimensions. 
he suspenders vertically directed from the 


ee 


cables of suspension to the floor, are, in| 


every respect, preferable, as has been de- 
monstrated by experience.’ 





Narrative of a Journey across the Cordillera 
of the Andes, and of a Residence in Lima 
and other Parts of Peru, in 1823 and 1824. 
By Ronert Proctor, sq. 8vo. pp. 
374. London. 1825. Hurst and Co. 

AxLtTHovuGcu Mr. Proctor is more of a mer- 

chant than an author, yet, by contenting 

himself with narrating plain facts in a plain 


way, and avoiding everything like affectation, | 


Ile | 


he has written an interesting volume. 
is, however, chargeable with a few offences 
of omission and cormmission; the first, in 
carefully avoiding any remark that can indi- 
cate the geographical position of the places 


circumstantial in some disgusting details. 
Mr. Proctor, having gone to Peru as agent 


good opportunities of gaining information, 
and of becoming acquainted with the indivi- 
duals who have most distinguished them- 
selves in the liberation of the new world 
Of these he gives some interesting biographi- 
al portraits or sketches. Ifis notice of Bo- 
livar, General San Martin, and General 
O'lliggins, 
then at Lima:— 

‘A day or two after his arrival, his inten- 
tion of visiting the theatre was announced to 
the public, who would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him. The greatest competi- 
tion was instantly excited to procure boxes, 
as few were to be disposed of, the greater 
number being let to families by the month 
The house, which is ofabout the size 
and appearance of our old [faymarket Thea- 
tre, was ornamented with the Columbian 
colours in every part; and over the president’s 
box, immediately in the centre of the lowest 
banners of Peru and 
Columbia. At an early hour the house was 
quite filled. The arrival of Bolivar was sig- 
nified by a discharge of rockets outside, and 
he entered the box with the president. He 
was of course most rapturously received, and 
he returned the greeting by a hasty bow, and 
took his seat directly. 

‘We is a very small thin man, with the 
appearance of great personal activity; his 
face is well formed, but furrowed with fatigue 
and anxiety. The fire of his quick black eye 
is very reinarkable. Ile wears large musta- 
chios. and his hair is dark and curling. After 
many opportunities of seeing him, | may say 
that I never met with a face which gave a 
more exact idea of the man. Boldness, en- 
terprise, activity, intrigue, proud impatience, 


eying and determined spirit, are 


~~ 


and 9 [ rie. 


we subjoin; aud first of Bolivar, | 


‘}his dress on this occasion was plain 
though military. He wore, as usual, a blue 
coat and pantaloons, with boots reachin 
above the knee. He seemed to pay much 
attention to the performance, bad as it Was 
and was evidently amused by the saynete, ms 
droll afterpiece of low humour and buffoon. 
ery, for which the Spaniards in Lima are 
famous.’ 

Of San Martin, Mr. Proctor says :— 

‘ I certainly never beheld more animated 
features, particularly when conversing on 
the events of past times; and, though he 
praised the retirement of Mendoza, I fancied 
I saw a restlessness of spirit in his eye which 
only waited a proper opportunity for being 
again called forth with its wonted energy, 
Ile was leading a very tranquil life, residing 
chiefly at an estate eight leagues from the 
city, which he was rapidly improving. He 
seemed as much attached to Mendoza as the 
inhabitants were to him; and, no doubt, as 
this place was the point from whence he 
commenced his brilliant career, it was the 
more endeared to him. He often joined 
our party without ceremony in the evening, 


Q /and amused us much by a number of inter- 
he describes; and the second, in being too | 


esting anecdotes, which he has a happy 
method of relating, set off by his stronly- 


| expressive countenance.’ 
to the contractors of the Peruvian loan, had | 


At Valparaiso, Mr. P. met with General 


O'liggins, the late director of Chili, to 


whom he had letters. 


O'Higgins was at this 
time asort ofstate-prisoner. Mr. P. says:— 

‘1 found him living in the house of the 
Governor of Valparaiso, Zenteno, and allowed 


' to walk anywhere in the town on his parole. 








ee 


{ was much pleased with the interview, and 
found him particularly lively and entertain- 
ing. This veteran officer was born in South 
America, but educated in Ireland, of which 
his ancestors were natives. Ile speaks our 
language remarkably well, aud seems parti- 
cularly attached to everything Finglish. He 
is short in stature, and corpulent, and lus 
face reminded me much of the portraits of 
Oliver Cromwell. O'Higgins is an undoubt- 
edly brave man, and a tolerable ceneral- 
officer; but his character seems to be 100 
open and undesigning for times of intngue 
and revolution. Ife acted a very conspicu- 
ous part in the liberation of Chih, as hea 
formed a larre po.iv ia favour of its 1nee- 
pendence, auc was present with San Martin 
at the battle of Chacabuco. When, on one 
occasion, the royalist army under Osorio _A 
prised the patriots by night, O Higgins, OY 
his influence and activity, restored orees 
the capital, and assisted his friend in re-Or- 
ganizing the scattered troops. He ey fr 
main instrument in bringing into the fiel: 
the army which, ashort time afterwards, gain- 
ed the field of Maipo over the wists 8S 
enemy, who was marching ip full ies 
to take possession of Santiago. ae 
would have, perhaps, made a good “ye 
to Chili, if he had acted for himself, a0 le his 
not allowed a designing minister 0 "i ie 
councils. His name is a considerable Ip 
port to the cause of indepet 
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father, the Viceroy of Peru ane Chil, 
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, character which will always be revered in 
South America. 

Perhaps, at the present time, the account 
of the Pasco-Peruvian mines is as interesting 
ag any portion of the volume; and we shall 
therefore subjoin an extract on the subject :-— 

‘The town of Pasco, properly so called, is 
fst going to decay, the vein of silver being 
much exhausted which attracted the popula- 
tion; but, what is termed the Cerro de Pasco, 
or hill of Pasco, from its metallic wealth, 
was rapidly rising into consequence before 
the revolution broke out. The town is two 
or three leagues farther from Lima than Pasco 
itself, and is situated among the mines in a 
valley enclosed by mountains; and many of 
te buildings are erected on the slope of the 
hill from which it derives its name, and 
which is the source of its consequence. It is 
a large straggling place, composed princi- 
pally of inferior dwellings, with a few good 
houses interspersed among thei, without 
forming any regular streets.’ 

‘The minerals in the vicinity are ex- 
tremely rich and various. In addition to 
the silver, which is often found almost pure, 
the country abounds in copper, iron, and tin, 
which are thrown by, as comparatively worth- 
less. There are also gold-mines, about five 
leagues from Pasco; and veins of quicksilver 
were begun to be worked a short time before 
the revolution. A mine of quicksilver is 
valued, by the Peruvians, as highly as a mine 
of silver, the supply from Spain and Germa- 
ny, for refining the ores, having always been 
very limited, and the price consequently dear. 
The only quicksilver-mine in Peru, before 
the discovery of the veins near Pasco, was 
that of Huancavelica. This place is one of 
tne greatest singularities in the world, with a 
complete town, and its cathedral, in the bow- 
els of the earth. In addition to its abundant 
ores, Pasco has mountains of excellent coal 
in its immediate vicinity, which, when the 
country is free from contending parties, will 
alford the greatest facility to the working of 
ve mines by steam-engines. 

‘The most curious mine near Pasco is 
that of Matayente, probalily called so from 
me number of persons who, from time to 
tine, bave perished in it. 
larwe space under ground; and in the inte- 
Tor there is an extensive lake, in perfect 
darkness, 





It occupies a) 


The mine itself has been unwork- ) 


rs , ARES Ee , Fe . } 
I for years; but the Indians sometimes ven- | pou 
| million of dollars; and it was just beginning 


ti ow? “iy a 
re down to rob the pulars of ore which have 


* ” 

: =e to support the roof; and many, los- 
ns ome in the labyrinth of turnings, 
“ve Deen starved to death. The friend who 
sve ine this account of it once went over the 


mir . ets y ‘ . 
one, properly attended by lights and guides, | 
ed that, in a very short time, they would have 


he guscovered the body of an Indian with 
wretch: oe of: doubtless the poor 
and. in - fallen a victim to his cupidity, 
__ l¢ extremity of his hunger, had be- 
6 to devour his own hands. 
ee elltet per uoee fetal 
© sushi: siness, and may be compares 
same inf Jee a great scale, as it has the 
talshave — over the passions. Vast capt- 
44 on initin i eru, and some splen- 
ieee made. The proprietor of the 
~s* Sunes in the district af Pasco inherits 
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them from his father, who was in the first in- 
stance a Spanish ship-carpenter, and after- 
wards went to Pasco with a small stock of 
wares, and setup a shop. Lis name was 
Vives; and, being frugal and industrious, he 
had amassed some money at a time when 
the proprietors of some valuable mines wish- 
ed to dispose of them: they asked Vives if 
he would buy them: he was of course sur- 
prised at the offer, and answered that he had 
no adequate means of paying for them; but 
the proprietors, having a good opinion of him, 
agreed to allow him a certain length of time 
for paying the instalments, amounting to 
about 300,000 dollars. This sum Vives paid 
off in a short period, and, purchasing other 
mines, he subsequently became the richest 
man in Pasco. 


— 


open ; and his table was freqyented by the fo- 
reigners who happened to be in Lima: Eng- 
lish officers, before the arnval of San Martin, 
from Chili, were always especially welcome 
in the Casa de las Philippinas. Arismendi 
appears to have been the plodding man of 
business, and to have had the whole manage- 
ment and superintendence of the couating- 
house. They rost to such a height of impor- 
tance in Lima, that the viceroy never did any- 
thing without consulting them; and it was by 
the persuasion of Abadia that the royalist 
troops first evacuated Lima. A short tine 
before this event, General Arenales, having 
been detached by San Martin, to raise the 
inhabitants of the interior, behind Lima, had 
penetrated through the Sierra to Pasco, where 
he defeated the Spanish general, O'Reilly. 





‘The ore is all brought out of the mines 
on the heads of Indians, who each carry in 
this manner about three arrobas, or seventy- 
five pounds. From the mouth of the mine, 
it is conveyed on mules, or llamas, to the has 
ctendas, where the ingenivs, or smelting-house- 
and mills, for grinding the ore, previous to 


amalgamation, are situated. This operation | 
a , . ' . . 
their own revenge, and to destroy their influ- 


is sometimes a distinct business; and the 
miner, in that case, pays so much per ceut 


for the work, according to the richness of | 


the ore. ‘The silver, after being extracted 
from the ore, is called plata pina, and 1s with- 
out alloy; and in this state it is purchased 
by the capitalists, in Pasco, who advance 
money to the miners. The silver is then 
melted into large bars; and, after paying the 
king’s fifth, which amounts to about 15 per 
cent., it is sent to Lima on mules, and ex- 
changed at the mint for the same weight in 
dollars, which are iinmediately transmitted 
back again to Pasco. The purchase of the 
silver, the transmission of it to Lima, and re- 
ceiving back the dollars in exchange, occu- 
pied, on an average, a month, and was cal- 
culated to produce, clear of expenses, from 2 
2} per cent. profit on each journey, so that a 


capitalist would realise from 24 to 30 per | 


cent. per annum on the money thus employ- 
ed, without risk, as the price of silver was 
always steady, and, before the revolution, 
robbery on the road was rarely heard of: the 
muleteers who carried the silver were answer- 
able for their charge. 


‘The machinery employed in Pasco be- | 


longed to the house of Arismendi and Aba- 
dia: it 1s supposed that it cost them about a 


to work, when the commencement of hostili- 
ties destroyed all the golden prospect of this 
once-fanious house. They were to receive a 
per centage, for clearing the mines of water, 
on all the ore extracted; and it was calculat- 


reimbursed the large capital invested. 
‘Having mentioned the names of this 
house, once so celebrated in Peru, and in- 
deed throughout Europe, I will here give a 
short account of its fall, connected as it Is 
with the history of Peru. Abadia, a Spaniard 
by birth, was a man of enlightened principles, 
and of a well-cultivated understanding; he 
spoke English and French fluently, having 
learned the former during his residence in 


the United States. His house was always 


—— 


| them. 
| chinery belonging to this once-powerful house, 
} was destroyed on the last visit of the royalist 
general, Lorica, who entered Pasco with 600 


| 
| 
l to Pasco. ? 
out from: Cornwall with the machinery, and 


‘In this conflict Pasco suffered severely : 
the machinery was much damaged, and all 
working of the mines suspended. San Mar- 
tin having entered Lima, Dimuadl and Ahba- 
dia were as useful to him as they had before 
been to the viceroy; and the Spaniards, in 
consequence, determined to do their utmost 
to ruin the establishment—at once to gratity 


ence with the enemy. With Uns view, Lo- 
riga, Who commanded for the Spaniards in 
Nauja, employed two monks, spies of San 
| Martin, whom he had taken in the Sierra, to 
carry back to San Martin, a forged letter, 
| purporting to be from Abadia to a royalist 

general, detailing a series of events in Lima. 
| The friars readily undertook the office; San 
Martin was deceived ; and Abadia was thrown 
into prison, and he with difficulty escaped 
with his life. In the meantime, Arismeadi, 
tu support the credit of the house, shaken by 
these events, and by the heavy losses they 
had incurred, forged bills of lading of silver 
by the Iiyperion and Superb; and, finally, 

to avoid detection and punishment, having 
got together all the property he could collect, 
| he one night disappeared. Ile had previ- 
| ously embarked his property on board an 
English vessel, which waited for him at An- 
con, a few leagues north of Lima. 

‘ Abadia, the suffering, and, as is believed, 
the honest partner, was thus entirely ruined : 
he has since continued to reside at Guayaquil, 

t 
and a junior partner, live in Lima on some 
little property which could not be taxen froin 
The remainder of the mining-ma- 


| respected, but poor, while his wife and child, 
} 


men, and thus completed the vengeance 
which had been commenced by the forgery of 
the letter of Abadia. This last calamity took 
place while I was in Lobrojiilo, on my way 
Several Enghsh engineers came 


were mueh respected and beloved by the Pe- 
ruvians; but, since the destruction of the 
works, most of them have quitted the coun- 
try, but have left their representatives behind 





' 


them, in a number of light curly-haired chil- 
dren, known in Pasco by the name of Los 
Inglesitus. These scientific men invariabi 

gave an extraordinary account of the richness 
of the mines of Pasco, and asserted that they 
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should be satisfied with what the natives 
threw away, in their careless and slovenly { 
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mode of working: the refuse contained sufli- 
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cient silver to enable them to reali: fortunes 
by extracting it, if they were allowed to do | 
so.” | 
Mr. Proctor gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the passage of the Cordillera, an | 
undertaking of great danger and difficulty, as | 
will be seen by the following brief extract froin | 
bis description of the first pass, which we | 
quote in conclusion :-— j 
‘In the first pass, | am speaking within | 

} 

‘ 

| 
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compass, when I say, thatthe path for a few 
vards was no more than from fifteen to eigh- | 
teen inches wide: the height above the tor- 
rent was perhaps a hundred yards, and the 
track composed of loose stones, so that the | 
footing was much less secure. The side of | 
the mountain above was of the same danger- | 
ous materials. The situation of thetravellerin | 
this pass, ifnotdangerous, is certainly extreme- 
ly awful: below a lofty precipice, shelving | 
down to the torrent, and above ts the moun- 
tain, in many places overhanging, and con- | 
sisting of such loose substances, that the tra- | 
veller naturally fixes his eye on them, fearful | 
every moment lest they should give way and 
overwhelm him. Small wooden crosses, 
stuck in the side of the mountain here and 
there, tell the fate of some poor wretch who 
. has -been thus destroyed. The mule, in these 
* narrow tracks, accustomed to carry a bulky 
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burthen, and knowing that if the side of the | 
oe load next to the mountain should strike the | 
sh stones, it would be mevitably precipitated to | 
the bottom, keeps the very edge of the path, | 
ki and there is never two inches to spare be- | 
+h tween its foot and the brink, so that half the | 
7 animal’s body, and the outside leg of its 
rider, overhang the precipice. The ground | 
it also often partially fails under the tread of | 
h,! the animal; but it examines the narrow path | 


a3 4 ‘ : meetin an Ian: . 
with patience and eaution, and places one 
: 
| 


1] ee siete _— 
foot deliberately in a straight line before the | 

4 One} | certuinly TEU Ldye lined OMCuwunes | 

, . , ' 


to pull the rein to guid 
as there were a tew mcne 


1t ty m they manMinea 
it LOWED vad preeibice, 
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} 
s to spare between 


. . 1 ’ - sy i+. ‘ 
. ine a with the Hope that it will nave a 


wlax 
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' froin cultivating 


ie my bedy and the side of the mountain: but 
a that would have been ¢ <tremely dangerous ; | 
, and T invariably found it best to give the 
fm mule its head, and ailow it to take its own 
! time and course.’ 
u Babingto ta Tragedy. by LT. Dourre- 
: pay, Author of The ltalian Wife, Xc. 
4 8vo. pp. 140. Edinburgh, Liackwood ; 
fe Cadi ll, London. 1823. 
» wy W Hoever may be the hisiornan of the drama 
. for the present age, we trust he will not 
. found his estimate of its merits on the acting 
4 pieces, but that he will distinguish between | 
the drama of the closet and the drama of 
; the stage; for, unless he does so, our con- 
b, temporaries will be treated with injustice, 
; We are by no means disposed to say, that 
one half of the published plays would have 
# heen successful on the stace, though there 
¥ are among them many that we are sure pos- 
; sess a hundredfold the merit of those that 
are produced. The system of management, 
too, of our theatres, actually closes the door | 
against effort. No man now thinks of writ- 


fair appeal to the public on the stage, and 
that, if successful, he will receive the liberal 
reward of his talents. No one dreains of 
this; for, at present, a manager Is as diffi- 
cult of access as a cabinet minister; and it 
requires much more interest to get a fair 
reading for a play than to procure a presen- 
tation at court; and then, perhaps, the pro- 
duction would be decided on by an ignorant’ 
or besotted blockhead, and rejected through 
mere caprice or pique. We say, the know- 
ledge that such is the present state of the 
stage, would be enough to deter any man 
i¢ dramatic literature, did it 

not meet with support from other quarters. 
The tragedy of Babington, however, 
tough possessing great merit, would not 
make a good acting play, since the plot is 
not good; nor are the incidents and si- 
tuations such as would tell on the stage; that 
it contains much good poetry, and displays 
very considerable knowledge of human na- 
ture, every person who reads it carefully 
must allow. The story is founded on the 
conspiracy of Babington against Queen Eli- 
zabeth, which is so admirably narrated by 
IIume. Mr. Doubleday has in some mea- 


! 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


sure deviated from history, particularly in | 


the catastrophe, where an ideal character 
does that tustice with a dagger which belong- 


1 t 1 : 35" 
ei to the nanginan. 
tragedy ar 
that of hy- 
ocrite, and treacherous to his Own party in 
the play, though in reality he was one of the 
and suffered such. The 
character of Aenes, thea ward of Babineton, 
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e very weil drawn, particulariy 


y..Jlar an artsy] ay rrp. 
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is also well drawn; and her affection for her | 
guardian forms a beautiful and well-managed | 


’ 7 . 
under-plot. Plasket, a sort of piiuilo sophical 


jester, is another good character; and, in- 
deed, ail the dramatis persone are made to 
do and say what mignt be expected of them. 
\Ve shall iow make one or two extracts; In 
tne first, Agnes portrays the character of 
Liabington to his mother :— 


‘tT?! 


| © The eagle, when he soars towards the sun, 


{fs blind to specks beneatin; and lofty souls, 
Whose aspirations rise a higher pitch, 
Stoop not to mingie with the petty crowd 
That keep the surface, and fret to and fro, 
Full of the little business of the world. 
Strong minds are ever difticult to move, 
And, most of all, to laughter or disport ;—= 
Such is the gravity of Babington. 
‘Lady Mand. Agnes, thou still wast partial 
in his praise 5 
But tell me, think’st thou Babington ambitious’? 

Acnes, Pardon me, madam—no. 

Lady Maud. Nav, blush not, Agnes ; 
Tiiou dost mistake me. Al!!l my drift was this 5 
Think’st thou his imind superior to his state ¢ 

sfanes. Methinks his mind is Jetéer than his 

state, 
And would be so, whate’er that state might be. 

Lady Maud. But dost thou think distinction 

is his aim? 

Anes. Virtuous distinction, madam ; noble 

toil 
Surely he would prefer to recreant ease. 
Lady Mand. In tiuth, he hath been lofiy 
from a child, 
And e’en his boyish pastimes relish’d stiil 
Of a minute and honourable pride: 
L have observed it off. 


Che characters in the | 





———— 


ae 


ec 
ee 


Agnes. Oh! doubtless, Madam 
1 well reinember, in our infancy, 
When each would have 
flower, 
He lov'd the wall-flower most, because it roots 
Itself the highest, and can brave the blast 
And climb the rifted rock, or time-worm tower: 
And be would praise the holly ; for it smiled 
Despite the frown of winter, as the bold 
Can live and flourish in adversity. 
Lady Maud. And say, which was my Agnes’ 
favourite flower ? 
Agnes. In sooth 1 know not, madam—o; 
perchance 
[ have forgctten—'tis so long ago. 
Yet do not think but Babington is kind, 
For all this prattle. I have seen him weep 
O’er a wild air, brought from the Scottish 
hills— 
A simple soothing air, but which they say 
Rizzio once sung to falling majesty, 
As if his very soul died with the strain, 
Dissolved in music, as the summer mists 
Melt in the first tide of the tender dawn. 
it told of purple hills, and forests green, 
Embosom’d lakes, and odour-breathing flowers, 
And buds just oped, and sunny streams that 
glittered 
And danced i’ the early ray—now distant far, 
And seen, alas! no more. In sooth, "twas 
sweet 5 
And I did weep with him, nor ever knew 
Hlow melody spoke till then. 
Nay, chide me not, 
[ could not choose but weep. Good truth, it 
moved me 
As it had wakened a new pulse of life 
That never beat before.’ 
‘The next is an entire scene from the be- 
ginning ofthe fifth act :— 
‘scene 1. An Apartment in the Tover. 
Babington alone. He starts from his couch, 
Ha! burn the stars not dim ?—What is the 
hour ? 
Surely, methought, [ heard the midnight toll. 
Wild fantasics spring in the troubled breast, 
As meteors from the fen. Did I not dream 
I saw my mother married; and she stood 
Decked for the bridal in her winding-sheet = 
—The tapers dicker’d bluely—and, e’en yet, 
The choral voices ring within mine ear - 
Methouglt they issued from the vaults below, 
And not the holy choir; and, when they 
ceased, 
Died into sounds unearthly—horrible— 
That were not music—-’twas a ghastly dream: 
Vil walk and watch awhile to calm myself. 
This is the time, when round a wretch, like me, 
Will hover those ill beings, whose bad pastime 
Is human ruineesuch as crowd, they say, 
To new-made graves 3 or, likea wandering fire, 
Flit round the spot where murder bath made 
feast 5 
Or shroud them in the cloud, whose smoulder- 
ing bolt 
Jath struck to earth the thunder-blackened 
wretch 5 
Or, with unnat 
ings, 
Infect the restless sleep of those who wake 
To suicide. 
Doth not the lamp wax 
nears. , 
Well; let itcome. Haply they think to scare 
me 
By bringing death o” the sudde 
As they would fright a child. 
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[pad not been thus. Iam now calm again 
As vesternight, when at my grated window 
| watch'd the sun go down, lovely as e’er 
Je did in happier days—ere I knew sorrow, 
Yet did not shed one tear. Let them deny 
4 friendly voice to smooth my waning hours, 
And work my death with more of cruelty, 
And less of symp thy, than they'd bestow 
Upon a thievish cur—I can bear all. 
Nor shall a dying eye, mid all their tortures, 
Ask, * How can ye do this io 

How now? 

Enter Gaoler. I come 
To say that one would be admitted to you. 

Bab. One! Who? 

Gaoler. She will not say her name. 

Bab. Her name! 
Admit her straight, whoe’er she be ; and who 
That bears a woman’s Leart, can seek this den 
At such an hour as this ? [ Gaoler retires. 

Enter Agnes.) Whoe’'er thou art, 
That, in an hour when others would forget, 

Dost think of Babington—welcome; and, lady, 
Let me in pity see one fuce whereon 
Sure pity must be writ. 

Look down, ye powers, 
Sure [do know this hand. Oh,speak! unveil! 
That I may know what I must yet endure. 

Agnes ( Faintly). Babington! 

Bab. Agnes, speak! alas! she’s pale 
As death were on her brow. What! have they 

seut thee 
That it might kill thee, and thine innocent 

breath 
Be added to my debt ? 

Look up, dear saint, 

Unless I may die too, 
Where am I!—Pabington ! 
Istiall be strong anon. ‘Tis past; forgive me 
lt, wuen [ look’d upon this place, my heart 
biddie within me—but forgive me, sir, 
It was a woniun’s weakness. 

Bab. Tbou art all good— 

But who did guard thee here?) Why would’st 
thou come? 
This is no place for gentleness like thine. 
Agnes. Ask’st thou who guarded hither, Ba- 
bington ? 
Heaven! Wherefore I would come, oh ask me 
not!— 

Dab. And wherefore not, dear child ? 

Agnes (Solemn!y). Because that wherefore 
ls nothing now either to thee or me 
No breath hath ever knowu’t, and, therefore, 

wencetorth, 
Le itiemain unbreathed, till breath goes too 
“rod grant not loug—-no matter. Only say 
“ty presence comforts you—say, that to see me, 
“i hear my voice, gives but a single ray 
Unto the darkness ot extremity ;— 
weil you are auswered, wliy I would come 
here. 
Bab. Comfort me !—yea, I am amazed, blest 
_ creature, 
Wrapt and uplifted, at the very thought 

‘uat excellence like thine should dare these 
_ horrors 

- My poor—-ruin’d sake. O! I do see 

Ske: ea ray, to which I have been blind, 
Veil Ph cap fool, that, gazing at the sun, 
ed e precious jewel at his feet.— 

The rion A ste God! But one halt hour ago, 
lek an e ° comfort to my loneliness 

Of that aa, echo—but the shadow 
—Oh' re , in itself was scarce a sound. 
sehr at an hour of contrarieties ! 

me, Agnes. 


Snes. And what should I say ° 
“at contratietics ? 


Ap Ne Se 





—_—— 








Bab. Ay, what indeed ? 
Time is too short, e’en to o’errun them now. 
To seek for love, there, where it might not be; 
And to o’erpass it, there, where it hath been; 
To live long, watching hope which ne’er could 

bloom 3 
To die, with hope unlook’d for, yet fulfill’d,— 
Is’t not an hour of coutrariety ? 
Answer me, Agnes, is it not? 


Agnes. Oh! what— 
What ean I answer? 
Bab. What canst thou, indeed? 


Nor would I have thee. Only answer this, 
Ere darkness hath made vain the utterance— 
—Dost thou not love me? 

See how forward, Fate 
Can make a reckless wretch. 


Agnes. Let my tears fall— 
Believe me they are cold. Yes! I hare loved 
thee; 


That is the word,—and will—thy memory. 
Bab. I die content. I will not utter more ; 

Fate and the hour forbid. I must not take 

Those thoughts that should be God’s, not e’en 

to give them 

To thee. So be’t. Yet never, therefore, deem 

That priceless love hath all been cast away. 

Half of my life thou hast preserved, which else, 

Alas! perchance had died.—List to me, Agnes, 

I do bequeath thee a dear legacy, 

A rich one—for my sake, oh! cherish it! 

My mother 





Ha! -why has thy colour fled? 
What spell enchains thine utterance? what is 
this ? 
Thou shudderest—as if thine eyes could see 
The hell that’s here. 
dling— 
My heart is shrunken up, as by fierce fire, 
Even at my horrible imaginings ; 
Before its strings have snapp'd, speak but one 
word— 
Although its sound shall be too desolate, 
L’en for the fiends to laugh at, 
not, 
But turn’st away thy face, and wring’st my 
hand. 
I"ll say it for thee, then—My mother’s dead! 
Sign to me; is't not so’—Hold up, my heart ; 
This is thy latest pang—My mother—dead ? 
(Passionately) And wherefore should she 
live’ is it not better 
That her old eyes are blinded in the dust, 
Tian left to be put out by sights like this? 
Thank God. For her “tis better, howe’er 
Heaven 
May judge forme, Unto this latest trial, 
As unto all gone, or that yet may come, 
I bow—'Tis o’er—thank God ! 
[Enter Gaoler.| How now! what would ye? 
Gaoler, The time is over which is meted out 
For such a conference. 


Bab. But one half hour more, 
And it is ended. 
Gaoler. Sir, it pities me, 


For that mine orders are most peremptory. 
I cannot dare to do what fain 1 would. 
Bab. What! would ye tear my heart out ere 
my time? 
I tell thee, fellow, were thy masters here, 


Methinks a sight like this might move e’en | 


them 
Not to molest my few short ending hours. 
Gaoler. Sir, 1 shall wait bere for a half hour 


more, | 
But, trust me, at my peril. 
Bab. I}! not betray thee ; 


[ The Gaoler retires 
Oh! how time flies— 


A traitor as Iam. 


Agnes, my blood is cur- | 
| No eye should see, save ON& above—and 


E'en tothe wretched, when they'd have him stay. 
Agnes, we must be brief. With iron band 
Fate tears our hearts asunder. We must part ; 
And let me part as doth become a man. 
Oh! could I crowd into a few sad minutes, 
A smiling summer's day, I might say much— 
Much! ah! how much! Let me quit that. I 
know not, 
Why thou hast loved a wretch, whose dazzled 
sight, 
Blind with a fatal passion, hath betray’d 
His steps into destruction—I know't not— 
Unless that extreme coldness, as they say, 
Can burn like fire. It is enough for me, 
To feel what thou hast given, and I have lost. 
Let it be comfort yet, that thine affection 
Is so far happy, that it brings to me 
One beautiful recollection, which shall gild 
My passage. It shall dwell on thee in dying, 
And smile away my pain. [A distant bell tolls. 
Our hour is come.— 
Oh! let us part, as those alone should part, 
With nothing of remorse, and therefore nothing 
Of fear. Tis fit we should be firm, my Agnes, 
Who are unfortunate, but innocent. 
Malice may guaw my name; but thou shalt 
know 
I gave my breath but for my country’s weal. 
This is the last; and we must say—farewell ! 
Agnes. No—not farewell! Say not fare- 
well; we may 
Meet ONCE again ; thou see’st bow firm I am. 
Bab. No! not again—not again ! 
Beseech thee, do not 
Breathe such athoeght. Wast thou all angel, 
ret 
Thy a ends here. What is to come, 
THEIRS !— 
Hear my last blessings—but, before I breathe 





Thou speak’st | 


them, 
| Gaze for one passing moment in my face.— 
| Now turn away those eyes. They do awake 
| Thougbts—oh ! too sweet not to be alien 
| To such an hour as this. Give me thine band, 
| And, when I say farewell, leavé me at once. 
Thy hand—not yet—be firm, and tremble not. 
(Ile puts a ring on her finger. 
Wear this, dear saint, for Babington’s poor 
sake, 
And let it wed thee to his memory. 
Live thon to think that, dying, he was thine ; 
And shall be thine again! 
And now to Heaven, 
Where, let me humbly hope I shall soon be, 
I do commend thine innocence, God keep 
thee ; 
God watch o'er thee—support thee—guard thee 
—save thee; 
| And, ere my voice is cboken, and my tongue 
Doth lose its ofice—oh! farewell! farewell ! 
Heaven bless thee! oa ! Heaven bless thee: 
[She runs out. 
The laststring 
Is crack’d at length, that held me to the world ; 
And welcome, death and darkness !” 
This is beautiful ; and there is much pathos, 
as well as true poetry, in many of the scenes 
in this well-written tragedy. 





Leigh’s New Pocket Roud- Book of Englend 
and Wales, and Part of Scotland ; on the 
Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries: containing 
an Account of all the Direct and Cross- 





Roads. 12mo. pp. 404. London. 1825. 
Leigh. 
Whoever wishes to ‘take to the road’ 
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Judes to it) will not have his travelling equi- 
page complete, if Leigh’s New Pocket Road- 

ook does not form part of it, since it is at 
once the most concise and intelligent work 
of the sort that has yet appeared. ‘The ar- 
rangement is admirable; London is the cen- 
tre whence the principal roads emanate, 
and the towns are arranged alphabetically, 
so that every route, and every town on that 
route, is perceived at once, and rendered per- 
fectly intelligible on the first inspection. 
Thus the first route is from London to Aber- 
deen, and the last from London to York. 
The cross-roads are kept separate ; and the 
whole number of routes which are traced 
are 329. Independent of these routes, the 
work contains a brief but well written dis- 
cription of every remarkable place—its com- 
merce, manufactures, population, curiosities, 
&c.; the principal inns, and even the vil- 
lages and noblemen’s seats, are noticed. The 
whole forms a neat pocket volume, containing 
a great body of useful information. 








ORIGINAL. 

CRUSADERS, ARMOURY, AUTOMATONS, 
PRIZE-FIGHTING, AND JOUSTING. 
WHOEVER has read the new tales of the Cru- 
saders (which includes, we apprehend, all 
who have been able to procure them) ought, 
by all means, to visit the armoury, now exhi- 
biting in the Haymarket. Although it is no- 


~forious that the ‘ great unknown’ is the best 


of all possible describers—that he paints at 
once with the fidelity of the Dutch, and the 
grace of the [talian school, it is yet certain, 
that, to bring actually before our sight men, 
armed cap-a-pie, mounted, and accoutred at 
all points, makes us better acquainted with 
these gentlemen, in ten minutes, than he can 
do in a thousand pages. 

Nothing could exceed our pleasure, on be- 
ing taken by a friend to see this wonderful 
collection of ancient armour at the very time 
when we were reading the Talisman; for we 
appeared transported by magic into the very 
midst of our acquaintance. A man in acom- 
plete suit of armour is a creature so encased 
and enshrined—so apparently inaccessible, 
that it does not make much difference to a 
mere gazer, whether the substance be wood, 
wax, or flesh, which dwells in the steel en- 
closure; and, to our conception of the case, 
every redoubtable warrior around us was as 
good a knight, as great a hero, as ever wield- 
ed lance, or swore fealty to fair lady. We 
gazed till we felt surprised that they did not 
move a (iftle; but we certainly did not ex- 


pect them to be alert in their motions; for | 


we were aware, that even thus ‘ armed in 
complete steel,’ as we saw them, yet they 
were, in truth, inhabitants of the tomb—be- 
ings of another day and generation; and we 
almost expected a vision, so pleasing and 
gracious to our minds, at such a moment, to 
fade away, as the camp of Richard and the 
banquet of the soldan must do, too soon, in 
our memory. 

Perhaps it was this impression which made 
us hasten to the top of the gallery, and gaze 
with the most interest on Saladin himsclf; 
for there he is, as. painted by the northern 
artist, whom we have no doubt drew from 











this figure as his original. The light armour; 
the rich, graceful turban; the high-arched 
eye-brow ; and particularly the small! ancle 
and narrow heel of the Saracen; all bespeak 
this fact. From him we turned naturally to 
look for the Lion-hearted Richard, and found 
him, to our conception, ‘ clad in complete 
steel’—a man of mighty proportions, yet so 
compressed in the waist, as to be lion-like 
externally, as well as internally. 

It is true our catalogue informed us that 
this was a German duke; but who would 
believe a dull truth that could revel in a ro- 
mantic fiction’? It was our pleasure to be- 
lieve all the silent warriors around old ac- 
quaintance; and we therefore found the 
Knight of the Leopards, on horseback—-the 
Constable of Chester also, mounted in dark 
heavy armour, displaying a mighty breadth 
of back, and most Herculean strength of 
arm. The fierce Templar stood with a lance 
in his hand; Ivanhoe was arrayed in chain 
armour—a fine, bold, and yet vouthful fi- 
gure; anda pretty page, whose slight limbs 
were all unfit for the weighty greaves on his 
slender form, we recollected as the fair Eli- 
nor: in short, the whole scene was a species 
of enchantment, in which we were complete- 
ly spell-bound. 

Not one of the many instruments spoken 
of in olden times, of annoyance or defence, 
but may be found in this repository: many 
of them are of extraordinary elegance, and 
great cost; such are an embossed silver 
shield, the work of Benvenuto Cellini—and 
a bronze one, designed by Raphael. The 
whole collection merits to be placed in the 
Museum, as a national treasure, and one un- 
questionably without a rival on the Conti- 
nent. 

The place where this armoury is seen has 
also great attractions in automaton figures ; 
of which, two—a boy, who draws various 
designs, and a conjurer, who gives answers, 
are the most perfect specimens we remember 
to have seen; but to these personages we 
mean to pay due attention another day, since 
itis certain we were so busy with the great 
and the terrible, that we could not give due 
honour to the pretty and the curious. Two 
very distinct and interesting exhibitions might 
be given of the treasures in this gallery; but, 
on the principle of giving plenty for money, 
perhaps it is found more gratifying to the 
many that it should remain as it is. 

At all events, it is a place which every 





_man should visit; for war, and all its contri- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


vances, whether offensive or defensive, is in- 
teresting to man; and the wonderful ability 
displayed in the manufactory of these suits 


| of most inexplicable clothing is surprising. 


One thing is, however, evident—that the men 
who used them were not better grown than 
they are now, which has been sometimes as- 
serted; and, although ‘ Use your limbs, and 
have your limbs’ is an old and instructive 
proverb, yet it does not appear that the 
extraordinary exertion given to the human 
frame, by the use of these weighty habili- 
ments, did so increase its growth as to pro- 
duce any evident effects. Two of these 
suits of armour evidently belonged to tall, 
stout men; but many of our life-guard’s-men 


Ses 
go far beyond them in height and rmusey), 
proportions; and, from the general sive of 
the suits of armour, we should be inclin 
say they belonged to a race rather below 
above the aggregate standard. 
We must certainly allow that fichtine « 

a more sublime wie ds in ti 
it is at present, and that, as the war of tho 


7e of 
ed to 


than 





Crusades was compounded of the romantic 

;and generous in our nature, combined with 
1 As a 

| the ridiculous and unjust, so there was more 

'of the ‘pomp and circumstance’—the terr). 


| ble and the magnifieent—than we have at 


this time. 
‘This villainous saltpetre hath been dug 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth ; 

And therefore the mirror-like panoply of 
brilliant steel plates; the rings, and scales, 
and quilted gambadoes; the shields, and 
| spears, and battle-axes; the shock of unhors- 
ing; the adroitness of piercing what was vul- 
nerable, or battering that which was defend- 
, ed; is no longer required. We apprehend 
the present mode of warfare calls for more 
courage, since it presents a more formidable 
, and less discriminating enemy, in the destruc- 
l tion of the ‘ cannon’s mouth ;” but it requires 

less address; and we must do our forefathers 
the justice of believing that, notwithstanding 
, the extent of our modern improvements, they 
also were men of great mechanical know- 
ledge and scientific attainment in the art of 
manslaughter. 

Iieaven grant that peace may long _conti- 
nue amongst us! but, since the experience 
of all nations and all ages has proved that is 
a state of affairs rather to be desired than ex- 
pected, we must own we rejoice to find that 
| the athletic exercises of cricket, racket, Kc., 

are much in fashion. These manly sports 
keep up the national spirit, and train our 
young men for ‘ the tented field,’ should cir- 
cumstances call for their exertions, and form 





prize-fighting, whilst they entirely escape 
from the ferocity it is apt to engender. 
Every man who accustoms himself to look 
on another man’s pain with calmness—mvich 
less to drink in with pleasure the sight of his 
‘punishment,’ and glut his eyes with the 
blood and bruises of an unoffending brother, 
| irreparably injures and degrades himself, by 
hardening his heart, and doing violence to 
his own nature; but the generous contention 
of skill and strength, while it heats the blood, 
does not brutalize the heart. Even the hete- 
ful strife, of which we speak, is less injurious 
to the moral character of those who fight than 
to the spectators; for they are too much en- 
eaged in the turmoil of the fray—in the proof 
of displaying skill or endurance. No,—1t}8 
the calm calculator—the accuratel y-eyed in- 
quisitor, who can pry into the quivering 
nerve and the tortured muscle, and bet on a 
symptoms of agony and the appearance © 
exhaustion—it is he who becomes a brute 10 
the first instance, and a fiend in the second. 
So truly may it be said that ‘ we are wt 
fully and ‘wonderfully made,’ compounded © 
contradictions, and capable of ac 4 
extrenies, that we are willing, as indivi _om 
to confess, that, with all that hatred for 
ainusements of ‘the ring’ which we have Te 








a most happy substitute for the excitement of | 
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eatedly manifested, we yet should exceed- 
‘aly like to witness a tournament, and heart- 
Jy wish that a few spirited young men of fa- 
ae would take it into their heads to give 
the present generation proof of their activity 
and prowess, in an amicable tilting-mate! , 
The Regent s Park would afford a beautiful 
snificent area 
and magniic ‘ Where bright eyes’ might 
‘Rain influence, and judge the prize;’ 

And it is certain this country was never so 
rich as it is at present in those ‘ gallant studs’ 
which make so considerable a figure in shows 
of this description: nor do we think it too 
much to assume that our young nobility and 
gentry are, at this time, better calculated to 
engage in such an exercise than they ever 
vere at any previous period, since their 
minds are too highly cultivated for them to 
render it an occasion of stirring up bad blood ; 
and they are, we trust, not so enervated by 
luxury, or out of the habits of activity, as to 
Gnd the task one of difficulty. Itis certain 
that our military men would have some ad- 


vantage, but not so great as to deprive those | 
who were well trained of their due impor- | 


tance; aud it would certainly be a most 


' 
; 





splendid and ‘ spirit-stirring sight’ to see the 
young Buecleugh, Doura, Churchill, and 
many a noble name beside, ride into the lists, 
‘yallautly armed,’ in all the paraphernalia of 
nodding plumes and rich trappings, and met 
by the courteous citizens, in costly guise, 
worthy of the most wealthy and polished race 
of merchants the world has yet beheld. The 
ex ense of such a scheme would be, perhaps, 
its best recommendation, since it would make 
some necessarily careful, who have never been 
s0 befoxe, and others liberal, under the same 
circumstance, and might save many from 
Hell who are too much in the habit of going 
thither. Surely it would be a manly amuse- 


ment—a noble folly—when the worst was | 
denying its general utility, argue against its 


said of it; and when we consider the first, as 
necessary to our existence—the second, as 
co.sistent with the present state of society, 
in which the rich man's humours are the 
poor man’s support, little could be urged 


Oya) . : 
efalnst it. 


tion 


. 1 ‘ 
tain no doubt, since we well know that the 
Arjyirmre 


pint and manificence it indicates accord 
 £: oe ’ 
Wms majesty s taste; and we are all sure, 


| 
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"The 
Phat a tournament would meet the sanc- | 
of the highest authority, we can enter- | 
-is not necessary for our physical existence | 
confessing a great deal. 


tit, had it been the fashion of his dav, Eu- : 


‘ope hever saw a prince more likely to have 
! wt) , Yer wr - : = . 

» , in every respect, the ‘ Hower of chival- 
‘y, than George IV. of England. One rea- 


Cry | . i + OE > . ° . ee 
1 Way we wish for this splendid exhibition 
Is, beea 


Bek gual the area we have pointed out as 
pro} er for It 1s unparalled in the world, for 
ry combination of that elegance and gran- 
ao hip this country was long deficient, 
one Pit ae comfort, beauty, and 
long oe riches, for which it has been 
entirely ie ed ’ and, since this has arisen 
would wish + the auspices of the king, we 
Wier ta ee 
NOt lee a 0 celebrity on an achievement 
than the tinea and far more delightful, 
ul conquests wi ich preceded it. 
B. 





ON THE STATE OF THE STAGE, 
‘Your kindred shun your house, 

As beaten hence by your strange lunacy.’ 

Taming of the Shrew. 
Ir has, of late, frequently been the subject of 
remark and censure, that the utility, and 
other main objects of the drama, have cansi- 
derably fallen from their former and deserv- 
edly high place in the public estimation 
Without questioning the justness of the re- 
mark and censure, when applied tothe de- 
generacy of the stage—for this, I imagine, can 
admit of no question, I shall, in the present 
instance, endeavour to point out from whence 
the evil arises, and shall, afterwards, suggesta 
few observations that may go towards its re- 
moval or amelioration. 

It is now not doubted by the enlightened 
and unprejudiced part of the community — 
those who are strictly punetilious in their 
moral duties, but allow a latitude for inno- 
cent recreations—those who, consulting the 
judgment with which they are endowed, 
avoid, on the one hand, the destructive 
and abusing pleasures, which render after- | 
life a misery, and, on the other, equally 
avoid the senseless and unmeaning bigotry 
and fanaticism of religious party, and its laws 
or observances—those, in fine, who consti- 
tute the intelligent, and, I scruple not to say, 
the happiest of mankind, that a well-regu- 
lated stage is as much conducive to the mo- 
rals of a people, as the most florid oration, 
or the most splendid composition in print. 
Admitting this to be the fact, the next point 
to the utility is the necessity.—Is the drama 
necessary for the good conduct of a people? 
This question admits of an easy solution, and 
may be answered decisively in the negative ; 
but surely its non-necessity can never be 
urged, with any show of reason, for its abo- 
lition. The remark had been spared, were 
there not many good-natured folks, who, not 





encouragement, by asserting that it may oc” 
casionally lead to harm, and then add, in 
corroboration ot their reasoning, there is no | 
necessity for it in a moral point of view. To | 
these, and such as these, the wise saying of 
Dominie Sampson, may be appropriately | 





brought into foree—abusus not tollit usm. It | 


that we should drink wine, or any more po-| 
tent beverage than that procured from the | 
pure stream; It 1s not recessary that we should | 
associate with our friends, nor that we should | 
perform kindnesses for each other; but ied, 
know the cup of our board is enlivened when 
the sparkling wine is seen mantling in its | 
concavity, from the knowledge of the fact, | 
that when we partake of this liquid, we are 
more capable of enjoying the meal which is 
essential to existence ; we know that by as- 
sociating with our friends, we are relieving 
ourselves and others of the odium, always 
attending the life of the solitary; and we 
know that by doing a kindness for another, 
we are imparting a pleasure which we should 
gratefully feel, had that friend rendered the 
kindess to ourselves—and this is ample re- 
payment to a generous mind. And yet no 


_-—- - - 





one will urge the absolute necessety of these 
and many other observances, further than 
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that they tend to make us better members 
of society: so, on the same principle, 1 do 
not urge the absolute necessity of theatrical 
amusements, even when conducted properly, 
than that they tend to make us better members 
of society. The drama should only be con- 
sidered one of the many little causes or 
springs, not the main-spring, of the well- 
being of a people. 

Is the drama, in its present condition, po- 
pular?—It is not: the managers of theatres 
know, to their cost, that theatrical property 
is at a very low ebb. It may be asked, if 
the drama is of so much use to the popu- 
lace, why do they not support it?—If it 
afford amusement why do they not seek 
after it?—Are their minds so corrupt that 
they close their eyes to all precept and 
example?— or are they so | gens that 
they cannot afford the price of admission 
into the theatre! At no time, probably, 
has there been a greater circulation of ca- 
pital than at the present: trade flourishes, 
and labour is exerted and remunerated: po- 
verty cannot be pleaded. Nor do I think 
the people less inclined to moral and reli- 
gious duties than formerly :—but we arrive at 
the cause of its unpopularity, when we affirm 
that the stage is not, as heretofore, the arena 
of instruction and amusement. The reasons 
for this defection seem to be the following :— 

I, Writers for the Stage —What names 
grace the dramatic literature of the present 
day’ Poole, Planché, Bull, Parry, Terry, 
Pocock, Shiel, cum multis alus of the same 
stamp and character. Can it surprise any 
sensible person, that a stage supported by 
such writers should be in a tottering condi- 
tion ?—that the drama, a subject which called 
forth the energies of a Shakspeare, a Milton, 
a Jonson, a Massinger, an Otway, and a 
Sheridan, should be sacrificed by such indi- 
viduals to the caprice of the reigning mana- 
ger or favourite actor? True, Mr. Knowles 
has written a tragedy of great ment, and 
from whom, had we not vouchers to the con- 
trary, we might expect better things; but 
even Virginius cannot pit against any of 
the acting plays of the above-mentioned 
authors. In saying it is superior, as a 


' drama, to the works of Rowe and his milk- 
| and-water school, or the ‘ poetical class, is 


! I earnestly hope 
Mr. Knowles does not rest bis fame on Vir- 
ginius,—and assuredly he will never attain 


| celebrity or thanks for such productions as 
| Caius Gracchus or William Tell. 


From 
Miss Baillie, Mr. Proctor, and Mr. Croly, 
each the author of one, and one only, acting 
play, we might reasonably expect a supply 
of intellectual amusement; but our expecta- 
tlons receive a check when we remember the 
length of time elapsed since the play of either 
of them was produced*. 

Il. The Managers.—That the managers 
should be considered the primary cause of 
the evil complained of, will admit of little 
doubt, thouzh the dramatic writers were 
noticed before them, and only so noticed 
from their being of infinite more importance. 





* Mr. Croly may be considered an exception. 
Fe brought out Pride shall have a Fall, at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, last season. 
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A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine* truly 
remarks, that the theatre would be better 
attended, and the drama better represented, 
if the principal performers were paid a less 
salary. According to the present system, an 
actor is paid £30 a night; he appears only 
once or twicea week, never in the after-piece; 
and on him alone does the manager rely for 
the filling of his theatre ; the consequence of 
which arrangement is, that the plays requiring 
two or three principal actors, are either ‘ laid 
on the shelf,’ or are cast with inferior per- 
formers in all but one part. True admirers 
of the drama go not to see an actor, but the 
iece well played throughout ;—not to see 
Ir. Kean, but the Merchant of Venice—not 
Mr. Macready, but Macbeth. I will grant, 
readily enough, that in such monodrames as 
the acting Richard IIT., or the play of Wil- 
liam Tell, where all but the principal cha- 
racter are quite subordinate, the actor who 
plays the principal character is the only mag- 
net of attraction; but these are plays, with a 
few others, that disgrace our national dramat. 
The managers} seem so utterly blind to public 
opinion, and to their own interests, that we 
have only to take Shakspeare’s superb tra- 
gedy of Othello to example the ‘ casting’ of 
plays in general. The names we see placed 
in the bills, purposely for attraction, are Mr. 
Waliack for Iago, and Mr. Penley for Cas- 
sio x these two actors, good in their way, 
sometimes excellent, are totally unfit for the 
characters here assigned them. Having seen 
and enjoyed Othello (as who did not ’), when 
J. Kemble, Cook, C. Kemble, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, acted in it, I cannot but say I was mi- 
serably entertained with its recent perform- 
ance at Drury Lane. I had no reason to 
complain of Mr. Kean’s Othello, nor of the 
acting of Mrs. West and Mrs. Bunn ; but the 
illusion of the scene totally vanished, by the 
wretched manner in which the arch villain 
Jago was sustained—the character, in the 
formation of which, I suppose, Shakspeare 
has taken more pains, and has succeeded 
more triumphantly, than in the accomplish- 
ing of any other in the whole range of his 
great and masterly series. Cassio—the light, 
gentlemanly, and honourable Cassio, was 
burlesqued from beginning to end. This 
clatter of names, without power, reminds one 
of the well-known formal and punctilious in- 
troduction of the duchess’s poodle. Another 
evil is the want of novelty—not the want of 
‘ new pieces,’ but the want of revivals, as they 
arecalled. A revival is, indeed, now-a-days, 
a novelty; and there is as much fuss about 
resuscitating an old play as in bringing out a 
new one: this evil is two-fold: to the ad- 
mirers of the drama—a neglected race— 


* No. 101. 

+ Mr. Macready deserves well of the lovers 
of the theatre, for the great treat he prepared 
for them, a few seasons back, at Covent Garden, 
in the revival of Richard III. according to the 
text of Shakspeaure. I marvel much he is not 
allowed to make the experiment at the theatre 
in Drury Lane. 

{~ Many of the observations which follow 
apply only to the management of Diyury Lane 
Theatre. 
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from the sameness of representations ; and to 
the admirers of the actor—the courted of the 
manager—from the limited range of charac- 
ters he is allowed to personate: with the 
‘ first-rate actors,’ this range is confined to, at 
most, a dozen characters in the season. 
Again, a cause of the decline of the drama 
is, a pandering for the senses—for the plea- 
sure of the eye—for the delight of the ear— 
without acorresponding pleasure and delight 
of the mind. In pursuance of this plan, 
we are presented with Enchanted Coursers, 
Hafed the Gheber, Coronations, Abon Has- 
san, Devils, and the abortions of the German 
fancy, unaccompanied with the intellectual 
grandeur and poetry associated with the pro- 
ductions of German writers. 
seen, that what has just been said has rela- 
tion to whgt has been done in one season, 
and in one theatre only. 

These spectacles may fill the house for a 


mistaken, if he supposes they give any real 
pleasure to the audience; they may excite 


and machinist, but none will confess they 
give dramatic satisfaction. The people may 
see these kind of things as well done, and 
with better accomimodation, at the minor 
theatres. Let the managers of the theatres- 
royal leave the minors to enjoy the popularity 


disdaining improper means, endeavour to 


lar drama into its pristine favour with all 
classes of the community. And again, in 
consequence of this prevalence for expensive 
spectacle, comedy is suffered to pine away ; 
or, if she is allowed to appear, she exhibits 
such manifest signs of disease, that we turn 
away from her disgusted. Let us see how 
Colman’s Jealous Wife—a comedy combin- 


gree—was performed a little time since. 
The part of Oakley, which Young enacted 
with inimitable truth, was represented by 
Mr. Pope, an old man without teeth; Lord 
Trinket, Jones’s character, assumed the ap- 
pearance ofa Mr. Comer, a discarded actor 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and who never 
did anything well on the stage in his life; the 
rest of the characters, with the exception 
of those delineated by Mr. Wallack, Mr. 


nificant of the minor theatres. If our trage- 
dies and comedies are to be performed 
in the manner already alluded to, can we 
wonder at their being performed to empty 
benches ? 


vious to all but the managers of our theatres; 
and, as they do not appear acquainted with 
it, no impropriety will be committed in 
pointing it out very briefly to them in this 
place. 

In the first place, let the managers engage 
the first literary characters of the day to write 
for their stage; but let the writers be un- 
fretered by opinion, advice, or interruption 
on their parts, and let them hold no consul- 
tation with an actor, who will, when left to 





It will be easily | 


few nights; but the manager is egregiously | 


admiration of the powers of the scene-painter | 


these flimsy productions confer, and let them, | 


bring the much-neglected and despised regu- | 


ing wit with instruction in an eminent de- | 


Harley, and Mrs. Bunn, were so badly re- | 
presented as would disgrace the most insig- | 


The remedy for these disorders seems ob- | 


Te a a ————_ 
his option, have the part he is to re 
mangled and altered as to suit none but his 
own talents, and, by thus mangling and alter. 
ing a character, spoil, in a material deotop 
the symmetry of the drama. TI hope we shalt 
never again hear the absurd nonsense of hay. 
ing a play written to show off the peculiar 
powers of one actor. Secondly, as was aq. 
vocated on a late occasion*, engage th 
actors at a weekly salary, with an under. 
aude, Os sane ar ee ae 

— —e y please, with 
the proviso that such characters be in th 
‘line’ they contract to represent: congo. 
quently, tragedies requiring more than one 
‘first-rate actor,’ would be well represented - 
and such comedies as the School for Scandal, 
Rivals, John Bull, &c. &c., containing 
sentimental character, that can only be per- 
sonated properly by one of these first-rates 
as they are terraed, with the rest of the cha. 
| Tacters as adequately filled, would now, as 
| they once did, delight and improve an av. 
| dience. In short, cast the old plays well, 
| not one or two, but all of them, and they 
will be sure to draw. Thirdly, have a scale 
of salaries; and let not one actor, in the time 
he engages, be paid more than another: this 
would go far to establish unanimity behind 
the scenes—a feeling now so much wanted, 
lourthly, let not the manager trust to one 
actor for filling his house; let him rather say, 
such or such a play is popular, than such or 
such an actor: he may depend upon it, if 

he put his actors in parts that suit them, he 
will find one actor as popular as anothert. 
' Above all, let him give up the system ot 
| puffing, or, in other words, that of lying; it 
is the most destructive he can employ: a 
_good play or a good actor requires no mean 
| arts to gain popular favour. Covent Garden 
Theatre, this season, stands forward a memo- 
rable example of what may be done by fair 
'and honourable conduct, and deference to 
‘public opinion. In conclusion, I have only 
| to say to theatrical managers, if you wish to 
| possess public esteem, you will surely obtain 
| it when, and not till when, you deserve It. 
| OBSERVATOR. 


Present so 








* See Blackwood’s Magazine, No. 10]. — 

+ lam confident nine-tenths of the sensivie 
part of the play-going public will coincide wit 
me when I say, f should no more think of going 
to the theatre to see Mr. Kean or Miss Foote, 
as Mr. Kean or Miss Foote, though the lady has 
sufficient personal attractions to delight a more 
phlegmatic admirer of female beauty aru 
myself, than I would pay twenty shillings fos 
the dinner I might obtain for five. The mana- 
ger may be assured that when the feverish 
citement, occasioned by the display of Sak 
rendered notorious from peccadillos yd hn 
stage, has subsided, it will be succeeded ’ Z 
smooth a calm as has already been evince S 
the case of Miss Foote. Mr. Kean has coro 
advantage of this lady in the way pare “ 
consequently his ‘ dramatic ving ge 
little longer be thought of; but, let onde os 
arrive when it may, the calm will 7 “itl 
the more awful the longer delayed. Le 
look to his bond,’ 
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MARCO BOZZARIS. 


From the first number of the Atheneum Maga- 
sine; an American journal, 


¢ Epaminondas of modern Greece fell in | 

3 night attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, | 
the site of the ancient Platza, August 20, 1 823, 
and expired in the moment of victory. His last 
words were—* To die for liberty is a pleasure 
and not a pain.’] 
At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power ; 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring,— 


-_—-_-_—_————— 





Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king : 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
As Eden’s garden bird. 
At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persians’ thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platwa’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air, 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on—the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 

‘To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!’ 

He woke—to die midst flame and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots, falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band ; 

‘Strike—till the last armed foe expires, 

Strike—-for your altars and your fires, 

Strike—-for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land!’ 


They fought, like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

lis few surviving comrades saw 

ilis smiley when rang their proud hurrah ! 
‘And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Caluly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like floweis at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath ; 
By when the blessed seals 
dich close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
ve iM Consumption’s ghastly form, 
earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
me when the heart beats high and warm, 
be os banquet-song, and dance, and wine— | 
.e ou art terrible: the tear, 
: Stoan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
all we know, or dream, or fear 
fagony, are thine. 


But bed the hero, when his sword 
48 won the battle for the free, 
n Hoar sounds like a proplhet’s word, 
‘ 0 its hollow tones are heard 
me thanks of millions yet to be. 
® When his task of Fame is wrought— 





“2, With her laurel-leaf, blood bought— 
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Come in her crowning hour; and then 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 


| And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 


Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 
Bozzaris, with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee !'—there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral-weeds for thee, 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 


| Like torn branch fiom death’s leafless tree, 
_In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry— 


The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 

For thee she rings the birth-day bells ; 

Of thee her babe’s first lisping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace-couch, and cottage-bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears, 

For him, the joy of her young years, 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears ; 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 

Though in her eye and faded cheek 

Is read the grief she will not speak— 
The memory of her buried joys ; 

And even she who gave thee birth, 

Will, by their pilgrim circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s— 

One of the few of immortal names, 
That were not born to die. H. 


—— :s 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MORNING: A FRAGMENT. 
From an unfinished Poem, by Mrs. Carey, Au- 
thor of Lasting Impressions. 
THE morning smil’d, in vernal beauty bright, 
And Sol, emergent, shed his glorious light 
On tow’r and tree, and ting’d the lucid stream 
With the rich lustre of his orient beam. 








From verdant boughs, impearl’d with glist’ning | 


dew, 
On joyous wing the feather'd warblers flew. 
The blackbird caroll’d on the fragrant thorn ; 
Aud the blithe lark, up-springing from the 
COrMy 
Join’d the barmonious choir, and soar’d to hail 
the morn. 
In that sweet hour—while Nature breath'd per- 
fume, 
And bright Hygera lent her loveliest bloom— 
Fresh as the morn, and, as its smile, serene, 
The young Amanda view’'d the lovely scene ; 
Tripp’d with light step across the daisied vale, 
Or climb’d the hill, to woo the balmy gale; 
And joyous heard the birds, on ev'ry spray, 
Pour their glad welcome to the god of day ; 
While al! that good men seek, and wise men 
prize, ‘ 
Glow’d on her cheek, and sparkled in her eyes. 


LINES BY THE SAME. 
On finding a Bank-Note between the leaves of 
an old Book. 


A TaLe, when twice told, grows insipid, ‘tis | exhibits ; 
{of architecture, 


said, 





And e’en wit becomes dull, when repeatedly 
read. 

But if books, in their pages, such treasures con- 
tain, 

Say, who would not read them again and again. 





SONNET TO SUMMER, 

ALL bounteous SUMMER! clad in smiles appear, 
And with unsparing hand thy favours shed, 
Thy varied blossoms all around thee spread, 

And scatter wide the beauties of the year. 


Thy bowers refreshing, from the nooatide heat, 
With foliage thick, affording pleasant shade, 
Thy verdant carpet, with sweet flowers in- 

laid, 

Inviting in the eve the willing feet. 

The cooling grove, the ever-purling stream 
That gently ripples o'er its pebbled bed, 

The soft moss yielding to the peasant’s tread, 

And of the setting sun the parting beam,— 

With charms like these arrayed, fair goddess, 


haste, 
And let all nature be with thy presence graced. 
Brighton. VEANISKOS. 





SAINTS AND SINNERS>5 
Or, Mr. Fletcher and the Corner Stone. 


Tux Saints assembled, and the day was fine ; 
The ladies smil'd—the preacher was divine. 
At least, so said his followers, who knew 
Virtues conceal'd (no doubt) from public view; 
Though some—the sons of Belial—who were 
there, 
Talk’d of Miss Dick, the twice-deserted fair— 
Of Works—not Faith.—But one, perhaps more 
wise 
(As, with due forms, long pray’rs, and upturn’d 
eyes, 
The stone was laid), tusn’d round, and archly 
said, 
‘A miracle! that stone will turn to bread ” 
A SINNER, 





SONNET, 
Written at the foot of a large Cedar, in Wey- 
bridge Park, Surrey, supposed to have been 
planted by King James. . 


CEDAR! two centuries ago, ‘tis said, 
Thy form was planted by a kingly hand ; 
He long has sought the mansions of the dead, 
Whilst here in stateliness thou still doth 
stand. 


| Oh! what a chronicler thou mightest be 





Of all the generations thou hast seen, 
Since thou wert cherish’d first by royalty, 
Who now thyself art monarch of the green! 
What a poor worm is man! whose longest 
years 
Thou laughest at,—a poor three score and 
ten— 
All subject, too, to pains and toils and fears, 
Whilst pilgrimaging through this eaitily 
glen! 
Two hundred years are thine '—a goodly store! 
Yet you seem like to live two hundred more: 
3. M. b. 


eal 











FINE ARTS. 


The Architectural may py of Normandy. 
By John and Henry Le Keuz, Druw- 
ings by Augustus Pugm, Architect. The 


Literary Part by Jous Brirrom, F.S.A, 
Medium 4to. No. I. 
Ow taking up this first portion of bis work, 
we cannot help complimenting Mr. Pugin 
on the professional knowledge and taste it 
and congratulating the admirers 
on the appearance of a 
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publication that will supply them with 
many curious and elegant specimens of a 
style of building, the character of which 
varies in many respects from the contem- 
porary edifices of our own country. We 
ourselves have frequently regretted that, 
hitherto, we have had no works illustrative of 
the continental architecture of the middle ages, 
similar to Mr. Britton’s English cathedrals, 
which we regard as models, both as to gra- 
phic beauty and as to satisfactory exhibition 
of the various parts and features of the edi- 
fices they are intended to elucidate. 

In making his drawings for the present 
work, Mr. Pugin has paid that attention to 
architectural precision, and to construction, 
which distinguishes his work on ‘ Gothic 
Architecture,’ and renders it not only inte- 
resting to the men of taste, but of real utility 
to the builder. Hence it will possess a sci- 
entific and practical value which the mere 
draftsman, however tasteful his delineations 
might he, could not impart to such subjects. 
And we hesitate not to say, that not the ar- 
chitect alone, but every one whose profession 
is at all connected with design and decora- 
tion, will here find ample materials and hints, 
of which he may profitably avail himself. 
What a piece of exquisite ornamental design, 
for instance, is the circular window in the 
west-front of the church of St. Owen, at 
Rouen! ' 
at the playful intricacy, and the varied, yet 
harmonious forms, of which it is composed ; 
and we should really pity any one who 
should be so bigotted to the beauties of Gre- 
cian art, and so exclusive, or, to employ a 
Germanism, so onr-sided (einseitig) in his 
taste, as not to be charmed with this exqui- 
site specimen. This window, of which Mir. 


The eye can hardly tire of gazing | 





Pugin has given two plates, one showing it | 


entire—the other a portion ona larger scale, 
affords a design that night be very variously 
applied :—it would form a beautiful ceiling 
for a circular boudoir, or a central compart- 
ment for a floor or carpet, or would supply 
many hints for panelling, crnamental iron- 
work, or articles of furniture. When tho- 
roughly studied, there will, perhaps, be found 
no style more plastic, more susceptible of 
varied combinations, or that more readily 
adapts itself to every purpose of architecture 
and decoration. The elevation of part of the 
south-front of the Palais de Justice, at Rouen, 
is an exceedingly rich and tasteful example 
of this style as applied to civil or domestic 
buildings. 

As no text is given in this first number, 
we subjoin the following description from 
Turner's Tour in Normandy, a work abound- 
ing in architectural and antiquarian informa- 
tion, and replete with a variety of inte- 
resting historical details :—‘ The palace forms 
three sides of a quadrangle. The fourth is 
occupied by an embattled wall and an ela- 
borate gateway.’ [Given in the plate we 
have just mentioned.] ‘The building was 
erected about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, aod, with all its faults, it is a fine 
adaptation of Gothic architecture to civil 
purposes. It is in a style which a friend of 


mine chooses to distinguish by the name of | . Gillion le 
Burgundian architecture ; and he tells me that | sition of extraordinary richness and grandeur, poem, we learn that © 


eee, a ee = 


See 











he considers it as the parent of our Tudor | 
Style. Here the winslows in the body of the 
building teke flattened elliptic heads, and 
they are divided by ene mullion and one 
transom. The mouldings are highly wrought, 
and enriched with foliage. The lucarne 
windows are of a different design, and form 
the most characteristic features of the front; 
they are pointed and enriched with mullions 
and tracery, and are placed witbin triple | 
canopies of nearly the same form, flanked by | 
square pillars, terminating in tall crocketed | 
pinnacles, some of them fronted with open 
arches crowned with statues. The roof, as | 
is usual in French and Flemish buildings of 
this date, is of a very high pitch, and har- 
monizes well with the proportions of the 
building. An oriel, or rather tower, of en- 
riched workmanship, projects into the court 
and varies the decorations.’ 

The Hotel de Bourtheroulde, in the Place 
de la Pucelle, Roueu, of which two plates 
are here given, is an exceedingly rich and 
curious structure, thus described by Mr. 
Turner :—*‘ In the square is a house within a 
court, now occupied as a school for girls, of 
the same size as the Palais de Justice, and in 
the same Burgundian style, but far richer in 
its sculptures. The entire front is divided 
into compartments by slender and lengthened 
buttresses and pilasters. The intervening 
spaces are filled with basso-relievos, evidently 
executed at one period, though by different 
masters. A banquet, beneath a window in 
the first floor, is in a good cingue-cento style. 
Others of the basso-relievos represent the 
labours of the field and the vineyard—rich and 
fanciful in their costume, but rather wooden 
in their design: the salamander, the emblem 
of Francis I. appears several times among 
the ornaments, and very conspicuously. I 
believe there is not a single square foot of 
this extraordinary building that is not sculp- 
tured. On the north side extends a spacious 
gallery: here the architecture is rather in 
Hfolbein’s manner ; foliaged and swelling pi- 
lasters, like antique candelabra, bound the 
arched windows. Beneath is the well-known 
series of bas-reliefs, executed on marble tab- 
lets, representing the interview between 
Francis I. of France and Henry VIII. of 
England, in the Champ du Drap d’ Or, be- 
tween Guisnes and Ardres. They were first | 
discovered by the venerable Father Montfau- | 
con, who engraved them in his .Wonumens de 
la Monarchie Francais; but to the greater 
part of our antiquaries at home they are 








known, perhaps, more commonly, by the 
miserable copies inserted in Ducarel’s work, 
who has borrowed most of his plates from 
the Benedictine.’ 

Among the more remarkable features 
in this edifice, that impart to it a charac- 
ter quite different from that of any exam- 
ples of ancient domestic architecture in this 


country, are the lofty and magnificently- | 


decorated lucarnes, in which the windows | 
are set, with rich pointed arches, the upper 
part of which is occupied by heraldic sculp- | 
tures. Theselucarnes are crowned by akind of | 
open-work battlement, terminating in crocket- 
ed pinnacles and finials, so astoform a compo- | 


| 
| 
| 


The other engravings which this Dumb »; 
contains, in all, twenty, represents part of tj 
cathedral, the nunnery of St. Clair, the - 
bey of St. Aurande, and the fountain 4, 
la Crosse, at Rouen; and the Abbaye aus 
Hommes, the Abbaye aur Dames, and the 


church of St. Nicholas, at Caen. 


Of the success of this publication, we en. 
tertain no doubt; for, when completed, it must 
form a valuable accession to the architect's 
library, and will contribute much towards 
the history and exemplification of a style 
of building which, the more it is studied 
the more it will be admired. When the 
work is more advanced, we shall return to 
it again. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 

Tur Theatres Royal of Drury Lane and Co. 
vent Garden (for the term winter theatres 
does not apply in the dog-days) have closed: 
the latter on Tuesday, and the former on 
Thursday evening. The managers at both 
houses boast of a good season, and such it 
must have proved in.the early part; but for 
the last month or two, we are sure the re. 
ceipts could not cover half the expenses. On 
several evenings there were not thirty per- 
sons in the pit of either house; and the 
boxes, if not equally thin, were occupied 
with that class of visitors who pay not. 
Nor are we surprised that, during such hot 
weather, when the thermometer was near 
ninety, persons should absent themselves 
from the fumes of gas at a play-house; what 
we are surprised at 1s, that the managers, 
with all their absurdity, should, in order to 
injure the summer theatres, impoveris) their 
own treasury, and dissipate the gains of one 
part of the season, by playing to empty 
benches in the other. 

Exouisn Ovrera-Houvsr.—-The new opera 
of Broken Promises is played every night, 
and increases in attraction. 


-_— 


— 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Ix the press, Sketches, Political, Geosr- 
phical, and Statistical, of the { nited Pro- 
vinces of Rio dela Plata ; to which are added 
a description of the mines in that country, 
and an appendix, concerning the occupation 
of Monte Video by the troops of Brazil and 
Portugal. x 

French Translators.—The first doer ito 
French of the novel of Waverley translated 
the pope's legate into a commentator on Pope 
Another Frenchman, finding 1n Kenilworts 
the words Winder’s Tale—the name of one 
of Shakspeare’s plays, translated it Conte de 
M. Wsiater—Mr. Winter’s tale! 


; - * tire set 
Evans, a few days ago, sold an en 


This copy consisted ot 

. . wd A = e le 

twenty-five parts, including the ee q 

tion of the Elenchus, and the appt : di 

Conoco. This collection is excessive'y f°. 

*horpe +. also purchased, fof 

Thorpe, who bought if, also Pp eroge 

forty-three pounds, an extrem - Bn with 

French poem, in manuscript, wn of the 
illuminations, written in the ™! 


* a usal of this 
fourteenth century. From 2 per Musit, the 


. rid 
of De Bry’s Voyages, for one hundred and 
‘thirty-five pounds. 
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as born in 4272, became a monk in 
Abbot of St. Martin’s, at Tournay, 
It appears that this celebrated per- 
con lost his sight about 1348, but recovered 
x in 1351, by the aid of Maister Jehen de 
Meince. who operated on his eyes with a sil- 
--rneedie, when he had attained his 80th year. 
This is the earliest Instance of a practice now 
such in use, that of couching the eyes. An 
early edition of Horace, printed with Gothic 
types, without date, place, or name of the 
‘inter, sold for twenty pounds. 

The celebrated Mazarine Bible, printed on 
vellum, was purchased on Wednesday by 
Mr. Perkins, the opulent brewer, for 480 
guineas. The Duke of Sussex bought the 
Jatin Bible, in two vols., without date, place, 
ername of the printer, but undoubtedly from 
the press of Ulric Zell, for 44 guineas; 
likewise the Latin Bible, printed at Nurem- 
berg, by Frisner et Sensenschmin, 1475, 
for 481. Mr. Thorpe purchased the 
excessively-rare Latin Bible, in two vols., 
without signatures, date, place, orname of the 
printer, but certainly one of the earliest and 
noblest productions of the press of Mentelin, 
and printed before 1466, for 180 guineas. 
Mr. Thorpe also bought the original drawings 
by Francis Grose, most of which have been 
encraved for the antiquities, for 100 guineas. 

A farmer of Slippeback, in Moravia, has 
just invented a new plough, drawn by a sin- 
gle horse, which makes three furrows at a 
time. The Society of Sciences of Vienna 
have rewarded him with a gold medal. 

Voruge of Discovery.—A commission, no- 
mir-:d by Baron Millius, Governor of 
Kenc': Guyana, which had set out to explore 
tie sources of the Oyapock and the Maroni, 
returned on the 24th of January last; and 
though a variety of circumstances have pre- 
vented the completion of its object, yet it 
proceeded a considerable distance from the 
mouth of the river Oyapock, and has entered 
into an alliance with the tribe of the Oyam- 
pis. QOunanica, the chief of this tribe, had 
sealed this union with an oath of fidelity to 
the King of France. 
of the 'rench expedition, invested him with 
the uniform and insignia of captain; and, 
curing this ceremony, the French flag was 
hoisted by Qunanica, who gave a fete upon 
the occasion, enlivened by dancing, and at 
which there was no want of cachiri (a fer- 
mented beverage). The tribe of Oyampis is 


guthor, Ww 
1989, and 


composed of about 6000 individuals, and is | 


not far from that of the Emerillons, which is 
“30 very numerous. Among the useful 
things which were brought by Baron Milius, 
s some cotton, cultivated by the Oyampis, 
Which is extremely beautiful, and is said to 
‘Much superior to that of Cayenne, and 
en of Pernambuco. In a_ great part 
o its course the Oyapock is barred by 
Cataracts and waterfalls, which, in some 
_ are at an immense elevation: one 
nee cataracts is five hundred feet long, 
nd eighty high. M. Bodin has brought 
ra a branch of a tree called the galibis or 
touachi, the leaf of which is a mortal poi- 
Sian difficulty which the Indians raised 
yy er Bodin taking this away, led him 
’ Lelieve that it is with the sap of this vege- 


M. Bodin, commander | 


table that they poison their arrows. Ouna- 
nica accompanied the expedition as far as 
Camopi; and Macarayon, another chief, con- | 
fided his son, a youth, to M. Bodin, who 
brought him to Cayenne. The Abbé Four- 
nier, while with the Oyampis, baptized forty- 
nine children. The relations which will be 
established between this and the French co- 
lony is not the only advantage likely to be 
derived from this expedition. 


| OR, FACTS, 


THE BEE, 
FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


A particular Disappointment.—Soon after 


_the bronze statue was erected in Hyde Park, 


which eaused at the time so much scandal to 


a certain class of moralists, whose feeli 


of 


delicacy were much shocked at such an abo- 
mination, and who, accordingly, expressed 
their indignation in scurrilous language and 
caricatures, the following dialogue took place 





There was lately found, in the parish of 
Cambusnethan, two Denarii of the Emperors 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, that of Hadrian 
a finely-finished* head, with the inscription, 
* Waprianvs Avec. Cos. IIT. PP.” On the 
reverse, a winged female figure, with an 
olive branch in the left hand extended, the 
right hand pointing to the breast, with the 
inscription * Vicrorta.” This Emperor be- 
gan his reign A.D. 117. That of Antoninus 
has a finely-executed head. He appears to 
be very aged, with a long beard, divided into 
two points at the bottom. Inscription, ‘ An- 
TonrnusAvG.’ From the silver not meeting 


is partly illegible. On the reverseis a female 
figure, sitting, with a balance in her right 
hand, the cornucopia in her left, and the tri- 
dent at her side, with the inscription, ‘ V. 
Cos. III. P.P. trp. xxur. imp.’ The Em- 
peror began his reign, A.D.138. They are 
both of the finest silver, and in as good con- 
ditionas when coined.—Glasgow Chronicle. 
The Imperial Russian frigate, Kruizer, of 
44 guns, commanded by Captain Lazaroff, 
arrived at Spithead, from the North Pacific 
Ocean, and a visit to the Russian Settlements 
on the north-west coast of America, a few 
daysago. This ship sailed from Spithead in 
November, 1822, with a government store- 
ship in company—proceeded to Rio Janeiro, 
Van Dieman’s Land (and was the first Rus- 
sian flag that ever visited that quarter), Ota- 
heite, and Port I’rancisco, in California, at 


a large quantity of stores. They then pro- 


ceeded to Mount Edgecome Sound (a har- 


post. 
sage, made a few trifling surveys, but effected 





no discoveries; she did not go to the north- 
ward of 57. 


ee 


neiro in 92 days, and in 72 days from Rio 
to Spithead, on her way to St. Petersburg. 

Unicorn in Africa. —Mr. Ruppell, now in 
the interior of Africa, writes to a friend in 
Germany, that a native spontaneously men- 
tioned that there was an animal, which he 
had seen, in Africa, about the size of a cow, 
with a long straight horn growing from its 
forehead. In the female of the species the 
horn was deficient. 

To make the ancient Persian Ink.—Take of 
lamp-black and vitriol equal parts, the weight 
of both of fine galls, and the weight of all 
three of gum-arabic cleared from all dirt and 
grit. Pulverize the above, and triturate ona 
marble slab for six minutes gradually, mixing 





and you will have the finest and most durable 
ink in the world. 





which latter place she and her consort landed | 


bour in the vicinity of Cook’s inlet), where the | 
| Russians have a garrison, and a trading fur- | 
The Kruizer, in her homeward pas- | 


water till of proper consistence to write with, | 


of the 


on the very spot, by two ladies, whom the 
novelty had attracted to the ¢erra incognits 


park:—‘ And so, Betty Mullins, you 


_too be come all this way to have a look at 


‘this here statter!’ 


‘Yes, Nan, and I am 


‘quite particularly disappointed, I assure 


you.’ 
| that’s sartain!’ 


‘Why, ‘us a fue strapping cf, 


‘ Yes,—but Betty, 1 came 


toiling up here because I was told it was 
| quite undasant, and not at all fit to be seen; 
' and now I find that it is not undasant at all; 
! . , 
and they who say as how it be, don’t know 
what undasancy means.’ 


| 


Prussian Statistics—In the Annals of M. 


the dye, the rest of the inscription on this side | Campy there are the following details for the 


| year 1817, which are somewhat curious :— 
, Pomerania is first as to morality ; and there, 
out of four thousand seven hundred and sixty 





| 





| 
| 
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j 


She again touched at Califor- | 
nia, and made her passage thence to Rio Ja- Dayofthe'.> 


persons, there is only one criminal. 


On the 


contrary, in the towns of Dusseldorf, Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Munster, there is 
one criminal out of four hundred persons. 
For six thousand four hundred and thirty- 
two persons in Pomerania, there was only 
one thief; and only one for three thousand 
peis ons 11 Eastera Prussia and Silesia; while 
in Treves and Coblentz there was one for 


every 


eight hundred; and in Dusseldorf, 


Aix-la-Chapelle, and the country round 
Munster, there was one in four hundred, 
When there are most holidays, there are 
most robberies; but other crimes are not so 


| frequent. 


At Aix-la-Chapelle and at Co- 


logne, only one assassin is found in sixty 
thousand persons; in Saxony, one in thirty- 
five thousand ; while, in the country round 
Marienwerder, there is one in every twenty- 
five thousand. In Cleves there is an assassin 
in every circle, while there is only one in the 
whole district of Stetten. 
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| Martin's le Grand, 
| 74. 64,—Uniache's New Jury Law, 12mo. 2. 
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Works published since our last notice —Baron de 


Stael's Letters on England, 8vo 10° 64 —The Trou. 
badour aud other Poems, by L. E. L. 12mo. 10¢ 6¢ — 


Odes and Addresses, Secon 


Edition, 5s. 6¢ —Theory 


and Practice of Warming and Ventilating Publhe 


Buildings, 8vo. 20 plates, } 


-—Historical and Literary 


Tour in England and Seutiand, 2 vole. 14. &s.—Matild 
a Tale of the Day. 10s. 6¢.—O' Hara, 2 vols. 16s.—Mas- 


| chester Socinian Controversy, 
tive, Svo. 12s—Hojjand’s Fami! 


Ss.—Hayters Perspec- 
Receipt Book, 4+.— 


Fraser's Journey to Kborasan, 4to. 32. 3s.—Kemp's St. 


10s. 6¢.—- Welbaok on Syphilrs, 
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excites, even in a Bibliomaniac. 
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HE AUTOMATONS.—The Musical 

Lady and Ten other Automatons, including the 
Walking Figure, are now exhibiting inthe Gothic Hall, 
7, Haymarket (next the Little Theatre), which, by the 
power of mechanism, ata cost of more than €16,900., 
display, by their perfect imitation of animated nature, 
the highest achievements of haman skill and ingenuity. 
The spacious anJ richly decorated Hall is surrounded 
by a noble collection of Ancient Armour, the whole 
forming the most magnificent and gratifying exhibi- 
thon ever opened fo the Nobility and Public —At 1, 2, 
3, 4, and S$ o«’Clock, will be introduced Performances on 
the Sostenente Piano- Forte, by a celerated Professor. 


Open from Ten till S.x.—Admittance 2s.—Children Is. 


ETSCI’S DESIGNS to SCHILLER’S 
FIGHT with the DRAGON, engraved by Henry 
Moses —Tiie Second Part, which completes this work, 
is now ready, containing eight engravings, toxether 
with the original Poems anda Transiation. By J.P. 
Collier, Esq. Demy 4to 88. sewed, or on India paper, 
royal 4to, 12s. The work may now be had complete, iu 
boards, price 16s. or on India paper 24s. A few copies 
have been taken off on super-royal 4to proofs on India 
payer, price £1. 10s. 
Priuted for Septinius Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. 
Of #hom may be had, Schiller’s Ballad of ‘ Fridolin, 
or the Road to the [ron Foundry,’ with eight illustrative 
desions, by Retsch, engraved by Henry Moses, 4to. 
Price Ss. sewed, or 9s. Gd. extra boards. 
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In a few days will be published, in one vol. 8vo. 
LF°& ENDS of the NORTII; or, the 
Feudal Christmas: a Poem. 

By Mrs. HENRY ROLLS, 

Authoress of ‘ Sacred Sketches,’ ‘ Moscow,’ ‘ The Ifume 
of Love,’ and other Poems. 


Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Flali Court, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, in one vol. fuolscap 8vo. with a 
° fine froutispiece, price 8s. 


HE BROKEN HEART, LEGEND of 
the ISLES, with other Poems. 
By EDMUND I. READE, Esq. 
London: printed for John Churchill, Leicester 


Square. 


August the first will be published, in two vols. 8vo. 
comprising nearly 1,300 pages, closely printed, 30s. 
boards, 


MANUAL of CLASSICAL BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY; comprising a copious detail of the 
various Exlitions, Translations into the English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and, occasionally, other Lan- 
guages; Commentaries, aud Works, critical and illus- 
trative, of the Greek and Latin Classics. By JOSEPH 
WILLIAM MOSS, B. A., of Magdalene Ball, Oxford, 
&c. &e. 

The Author has inserted numerous Extracts, Colo- 
phons, and Anecdotes, which, while they augment the 
utility of the Work, and assist the Collector in the 
recognition of doubtful, and in the collation of early, 
Editions, serve to evliven the tedium which the endless 
and unavoidable sameness of Bibliographical detail 
The distinguishing 
characteristics of the various Aldine, Elzevir, aud other 
editions, which have been counterfeited, have been 
carefully and fully noted. The sums produced at the 
sales of celebrated collections have beeu particularly 
specified; nor have the present prices been omitted ; 
which, though liable to fluctuation, will enable the 
Collector to form a general notion of the value of the 
editions so priced. This Work will reader the acqui- 
sition of any other on the subject of Classical Biblio. 
graphy (as far as relates to the various Authors com- 
prised in it) unnecessary: it combines the advantages 
of the ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ and * Introduction’ 
of Dibdin. the : Catalogues Raissonués’ of De Bure, 
aud the ‘Manuel’ of Brunet, &c. &c.; and, whenit is 
kuown, that upwards of 3,000 volumes of Bibliographi- 
cal aud Critical Works, Reviews, &c. (exclusive of the 
jupumerable Editions, Translations, Commentaries, 
&c., described in these volumes), have been consulted ; 
notices have been extracted frow, and referenccs made 
to them; the public will be enabied to estimate the 
nv-tcivial Jabour bestowed upon this Work. 


Londen: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Cou:t, Ludgate Street; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh; aud Hodges aud M‘Arthur, Dublia. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
This day are published, uew and corrected Editions of 


the following :— 

LLEN'S GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
2% LISH LANGUAGE. newly arranged aud im- 
proved, with numerous Exercises, Notes, and Ques- 
tions. WWmo. 2s. 4d. 

+4¢ This Edition has heen carefully revised by the 
Author, who has endeavoured, by shortening the Rules, 
to make the study of English Grammar easy 

The ELEM ENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with 
numerous Exercises, Questions for Examination, and 
Notes; for the Use of the advanced Student. By the 
Rey. Ww: Allen, Second E“ition. V2mo. 5s. bound. 

PINNOCR’S CATECHISM of the PRINCIPLES 
of ENGLISH GRA™MIMAR. 94. 

The ACCIDENCE; or, First Rudiments of English 
Grammar, By Ellin Devis. Seventeeuth Edition. 
18mo. Is 3d 

ELEMENTS of PUNCTUATION, with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. t8mo. Is 64. 

KEY to the ELEMENTS of PUNCTUATION. 
18ino. 2, 

DICTATION EXERCISES; with suitable Ortho- 
graphical Instructions. By W. Beasley. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of RHETORIC ; or, Instructions 
for writing good and elegant English, formed into 
Rules and Exercises. By the Rey. D. T. Fosbrooke. 
18:no. 18. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of RHETORIC and POLITE LI- 
TERATURE. By A Jaunieson, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 

1 he RHETORICAL EXAMINER; comprehending 
Questions and Exercises on the ‘Grammar of Rheto- 
ric.” By thesane. Wmo 3s, 

A GRAMMAR of LOGIC and INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY, on Didactic Principles. By A. Jainie- 
son, LLD. i2mo. 6s. ; 

The YOUNG LOGICIAN’S COMPANION. By 
the same Is 6d. 

PRACTICAL’ LOGIC ; or, Hints to Young Theme- 
Writers, for the purpose of leading them to think and 
reason with accuracy. By B. H. Smart. 12mo, 3s. 46d. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
Loudon; and sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW AND SUPERIOR EDITIONS OF DR. GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORIES AND OTHER POPULAR 
HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 


This day were nem price 6s ,embellished with a 
Classical and Moderu Map of Engiand and Waies, 
new Frontispiece, &c., 


INNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. 

- GOLDSMITH'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 
Biographical, Historical, and Classical Notes, &c, and 
Questions for Examination; with a Continuation of 
the History, fron the Peace of Amiens up to the pre- 
To which are added, Essays on the Pro- 
gress of the Arts in England, and on the British Coa- 
stitution: also, Three interesting and comprehensive 
Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of Eugland; aud 
many other vajnable improvements. 

‘We consider this to be one of the most complete 
Books of the kind for Education that has ever issued 
from the press; and the improvements so copious, as to 
merit a distinct eulogium. The editors deserve every 
praise fur the pains and labour they have bestowed in 
perfecting the publication. —Literary Gazette. 

PINNOCK’S Tmproved Ed-tion of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITE ’S HISTORY of ROME, for the use of Schools; 
with Questions for Examination; an Iutroductien to 
the Study of Roman History; the Incursions of the 
Barbarians, illustrated by a neat coloured Map; a 
comprekeusive Map of the Roman Empire, and nume- 
rous Notes and other useful and higily important 
Additions by the Editor. 5s. 6d. 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY of GREECE, with several 


useful Introductory Chapters, Questious for Examina- 
tion, a Map of the Grecian Ewpire, aud many valuable 
Additions, on the Plan of the Histories of Eugland and 
Rome. 5s. 6d, 

LETTERS on ANCIENT HISTORY; exhibiting 
a summary View of the History, Geography, Manners, 
and Customs of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Medean, 
Persian, Egyptian, Israelitiyh, aud Grecian Nations ; 
with Questions for Examination, Xc., and ap unique 
Map of the Ancient and Modern World, priuted 
in = and black. By Anne Wilson. Third Edition. 
53. Gd. 

PICQUOT'’S SKETCH of MODERN HISTORY. 
A new Edition, brought down to the End of the Year 
1822 Price 6s. 

The ELEMENTS of ECCLESIASTICAL BIS. 
TORY, from the Birth of Christ to the present Tine ; 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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| with Questions for Examination, & Fife 

| J. Platt Price 4s. Gd. _ , By the Rey. 
PINNOCK’S POPULAR TISTORIC 

| CHISMS price 9d. each, have also | RICAL CA 

| and embellished with Portraits, 

Printed for Geo. B. Wuittiker. 

Londou; and sold by all Booksellers 


een just 1€-Printed 


Ave-Maria Lany 





THE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 

|’ PH Subscribers to the QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. and the Public, are respectfy | 

| inforined, that the First Number ofa New Series of * 





| Work will appear onthe First of A Of that 
| of August, prices 
| Shillings. "Bust, price Nir 


The greater portion of the ~ 
tributors, with a pouildebaltie pecosate'at nel 
tinguished in their several walks of literature will tay 
port this revival of au nadertaking which received 
large a share of encouragement. The New Series a: 
Without necessarily adopting the conventional fovea of 
a Review, be in great part devoted to literary dj i 
sition in its most comprehensive sense ; embracig 
particular notice of Foreign Literature; and neluding 
occasionally, articles of humour and imaginatioy re 
of a classical aml historical interest. Th- Quatter) 
Magazine will also contain papers upon those sere 
neut and general questions affecting the Public Wealth 
which at the present day are so interwoven with the 
intellectual energy of the nation. With this cowbing. 
tion of objects and of ability, it is confidently hoped 
that the Quarterly Magazine may take its place amone 
those works which have a permanent influence upon 
tie public mind, and that it may adequately represent 
the active, enlightened, aud Jiveral chaiacter of the 
present times. 

London: printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East; 
and Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Mara Lane. 


LIBRARY OF LIGHT SUMMER READING; 

or, Anas of English Literature. 

The following original works ave sulimitted to the 
public as a desirable class of books of inexhaustible va 
riety and amusement, entirely new to English Liten. 
ture. The object of the able and learned Editors has 
been to condense and assemble, into the focus of three 
elegant volumes, ail the striking facts and_ piquant 
Anecdotes which have hitherto been scattered through 
hundreds of volumes, ancient and modern, or have been 
buried in the great libraries of Europe. Another obd- 
ject, not less gratifying to every reader of taste, has 
been to engrave the curiosities aud relics of every sub- 
ject; and hence the volumes abound in Autugvaphs, 
Portraits, and Views of Buildings consecrated by ge- 
vius. Considered as whules, nv books, in our language, 
approximate them in completeness, elegance, taste, 
and intellectual gratification; and they exhibit all that 
is fascinating in the History, Biography, and Science 
of their several subjects, without the dryness of His- 
tory, the formality of Biograpuy, or the pedantry of 
elementary Science :— 


1. W ESTMINSTER HALL: or, Anec- 

dotes and Professional Reminiscences of the 
Bar, Bench, and Woolsack, in 3 vols, with mumerous 
Engravines, price One Guinea. 

2 LAMBETH and the VATICAN; or, Anecdotes 
and Relics of the Church of Rome and Reformed 
Churches of various Denominations; including al! tie 
rare and curious facts of Ecclesiastical History ane Bio- 
graphy, 3 vols. with numerous Engravings, price Que 
Guinea. ' aii 

3. DRAMATIC TABLE-TALK ; or, an Assemdlag 
of the choicest Morsels and must piquant Anecdotes, 
connected with Dramatic History ang Bing: 
scarce, expensive, and original sources. By Lee on 
Ryan, Esq, iu3 vols. with pumerous Engravings, p 

ne Guinea, Reor Pr. 
“— CONCERT-ROOM and ORCHESTRA ANEC 
DOTES of Masic and Musicians, British aud OD 
Ancient and Moderna. By Tiomas Busby, Mus. Auto 
3 vols., with utacrous Eugravings, including | 
graphs of the great Composers, price Que ae wre 
"5. ARTS and ARTISTS; or, Anecdotes ’o 
Literary Relics of Painters aud Pictures, © ¥ a 
and Statues, Architects and Buildings, a aeaiotly 
Prints, of all Schools and Countries. By ny seen 
Esq. M.R.1.A, &e. in 3 vols,, with numerous "> 
ings, price One Guinea. ted in the 

"G. PROFESSIONAL ANECDOTES, collec Cal 
Lecture Room, Hospital-Surgeries, a ‘Ages of Hip- 
leges of London and Edinburgh, frem Bi hat, and Jen 
pocrates and Galen, to that of Bron, “—? "umervus 
ner. By aun Octogeuerian, in 3 vols , © Guiver 
Portraits aud engraved Relics, price One Paternoster 
Londen : printed for Knight and hat Circulating 
Row; and to be had at the Bookgellets #2 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or 
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Quarter? , 





be adds esse. suid 


London: published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, wheae advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to le-Grand ; Chapp'® 


also by Simpkiu and Marshall, Stationers’ Hal! Court ; 


Sooker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin s-le 
Pali-Mall; Sutherland, Caltow Street, Edinburgh; Griffin & Co,;Glasgow ; and by ail Booksellers aud Newsyenders.—Printed by Davidson, Serje's Place, 


Carey Stiect. 
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